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What King Edward and Emperor 
William Might Have Done. 


Emperor William of Germany, after a month’s 
sojourn in England, left for home December 11. On 
departing he expressed the hope that his visit might 
have contributed to foster friendly feeling between 
Great Britain and Germany. In many conversations 
with members of his entourage he laid much em- 
phasis upon the necessity of friendship between the 
two countries. ‘“ We cannot afford to quarrel,” he 
said. “I hope I have made it clear that my feeling 
toward England is one of affection.” 

In these and similar utterances, both in public 
speeches and in private conversations, the Emperor 
tried to convince the English people that he and 
his country were not only not desirous of picking a 
quarrel with Great Britain, but sincerely hoped that 
their peaceful relations might never be broken. 
There is no doubt that he was entirely sincere in 
these expressions. Nobody accuses William the 
Second of duplicity of speech. 

It is to be hoped that the Times, and other Eng- 
lish journals, which have been systematically nag- 
ging Germany of late, may be stirred to some sense 
of shame and self-respect by these frank and manly 
words of the Kaiser. It required no little self- 
possession and genuine courage in him, as well as 
an unusual desire for peace, to declare himself as he 
did, when he must have had burning in his soul the 
reproaches and maledictions of a certain section of 
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the English press, which had been daily belched forth 
up to the very moment when he arrived in London. 
If he had not known something of the irresponsi- 
bility of the press as exemplified by certain sheets 
in his own country, he probably would never have 
gone to England at all. 

Not all of the British journals, to be sure, have 
followed the lead of the Zimes. There are a few, 
like the Manchester Guardian and the London Trib- 
une, which have spoken steadily with genuine 
respect and appreciation of Germany, and have 
pleaded in the strongest terms for a true entente 
cordiale between the two nations. It is probably 
literally true, as Sir William Randal Cremer has 
declared, that if the press of the two countries could 
be muzzled for six months, all the bad feeling be- 
tween them would disappear. 

King Edward’s conduct during Emperor William’s 
visit, like that of the people in general, was just as 
noble and sincere on his part as that of the Kaiser 
on his. He showed himself again the true Peace- 
maker. Of this the German Emperor must have 
gone away absolutely assured, and he probably saw 
beneath the surface that a large majority of intel- 
ligent Englishmen had no sympathy with the base 
insinuations and mischief-making fulminations of the 
Times and its supporters. 

But whatever important abatement of the bad feel- 
ing between the two countries may have been brought 
about by the personal relations, the public utterances 
and the praiseworthy conduct of the two rulers, the 
real cause of the difficulty has been left untouched ; 
and so long as no attempt is made to remove this 
cause, both Kaiser and King will have preached 
practically in vain good feeling and trustful relations. 
The Kaiser back in Germany will urge on with all 
his personal magnetism the increase of the German 
navy. King Edward’s government, on its side, will 
continue to lay down the keels of new Dreadnaughts, 
and thus naval rivalry, with the suspicions and 
alarms inevitably growing out of it, will quickly wipe 
out practically all of the good effects of the royal 
visits and speeches. 

The mischief-making newspapers in the two coun- 
tries, concentrating in themselves the popular dis- 
trust and fear engendered by the rivalry in naval 
extension, and seasoning these with their own greed 
of gain, will continue to talk mysteriously of “ inva- 
sions ” and “surprises ” and the “ smashing of fleets,” 
and by their tirades of suspicion and abuse will keep 
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the two peoples in constant unrest and alarm. This 
is the pity and the mischief of the situation. Unless 
something can be done speedily for the removal of 
this cause of recrimination and friction, what hin- 
dered the Hague Conference from doing more than 
it did in some important directions will continue, and 
the strain between these two great powers will grow 
worse and worse, in spite of the mutual affection of the 
rulers. 

The conduct of the two rulers, when they were 
together, was admirable as far as it went, but it was 
entirely too superficial. The regrettable thing is 
that to neither of them does it seem to have occurred 
that it lay in their power to take the initiative in a 
step which would have rendered to the cause of peace 
between their countries and throughout the world an 
infinitely greater service than that of fine speeches 
and noble official and personal behavior. If Emperor 
William, for instance, had said to King Edward: 
«This rivalry of armaments has gone far enough, 
and I shall be glad to coéperate and-to induce my 
government to coéperate with your Majesty’s govern- 
ment in putting an end to it,” he might that day 
have set in motion a current which would have speed- 
ily relieved, not Germany and England only, but the 
whole body of the nations of the curse of military 
and naval rivalry, which still disturbs and poisons to 
a greater or less degree all the sources of inter- 
national friendship and confidence. Why should 
not one of these “great kings” have seen this gol- 
den opportunity ? 


The Mischief of the Big Battle Fleet 
Cruise. 

The sailing of the fleet of sixteen big battleships 
for the Pacific has given rise to a great variety of 
comment. Many persons have looked upon it as 
nothing more than a somewhat exceptional practice 
cruise. Some have criticised it as essentially spec- 
tacular, as involving a useless waste of money, and 
as a performance of no essential value, even from the 
naval point of view. Others have seen in it evidence 
of an adroit scheme to boom the navy and to secure 
for it support not likely to come if the ordinary naval 
routine were preserved. The majority of those who 
have spoken have commended, or even gloried in, 
the cruise as a necessary exhibition to the other 
maritime powers, and particularly to Japan, of our 
great and rapidly growing naval strength, and as a 
timely warning to them not to meddle with us from 
the sea. The sensational papers, which are at the 
bottom of nearly every bit of international trouble, 
have made great capital out of it. 

From one point of view, the naval cruise perform- 
ance hardly deserves attention. If our own country 


only were concerned, it would make very little dif- 
ference whether our fleet were on the Atlantic or the 
Pacific coast, or half on one side and half on the 
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other; whether it went round the Horn, or cruised 
up and down the Eastern Coast, or made a trip into 
the Mediterranean. Any reference of the cruise to 
a special impression to be made upon Japan may also 
be eliminated from consideration. The declarations 
of the government on this point are explicit, and we 
dislike to believe them insincere. 

But notwithstanding these reserves, the cruise of 
this great battle fleet, as the President fondly calls 
it, seems to us to be extremely unfortunate and 
fraught with immense mischief. It is perfectly clear 
what the purpose of the government was in dispatch- 
ing it. If we are to interpret this purpose by the 
repeated utterances of the President and the Navy 
Department about the necessity of a large and effi- 
cient navy in the interests both of our own security 
and of the peace of the world, this cruise was in- 
tended, not only to give the combined fleet practice 
and thus to increase its efficiency, but also to create 
among the people of the country a deeper interest in 
the navy and a warmer enthusiasm for its further 
enlargement according to the Administration’s policy. 
Enlistments for the navy have been very slow and 
the department doubtless believed that this exhibition 
would increase the patriotic zeal of a considerable 
number of young men and induce them to take 
service with the navy. Nothing could have been 
more cunningly devised to excite the imaginations 
of the masses, kindle their fighting patriotism, in- 
tensify their fear of imaginary foreign foes, make 
them feel that a big fleet is absolutely necessary to 
our safety, and secure their support for immense 
naval budgets in Congress,—nothing could have 
been more cunningly devised for all this than this 
extraordinary and spectacular cruise. 

But great as is the mischief that it will work in 
this direction, in dazzling the people and keeping 
them blind to the folly and wickedness of limitless 
naval expansion by our country, the evil effect in 
another direction will be still greater. The President 
naively supposes, if his utterances are to be taken at 
their face value, that the other powers will be awed 
by this naval display into respect for us, and thus 
the peace of the world be better assured. What will 
actually happen is that most of the great naval 
powers will be aroused by the example, or goaded on 
by a lurking fear of what may be our purposes, to 
add immediately to its own naval equipment and to 
try to outdo us in power on the sea. Great Britain, 
Germany and Japan are not the sort of folk to be 
stupefied by this display and driven from the field of 
rivalry. On the contrary, they will all take up the 
challenge and the cruise will hardly be ended before 
more huge ships, in addition to the latest recommended 
by the President, will be urged upon Congress, that we 
may keep pace with the naval programs of the other 
powers, which our own folly and extravagance have 
induced them to form. In this way this great cruise 
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of our battle fleet to the Pacific will, as its most 
immediate and certain effect, strengthen and urge on 
the rivalry of armaments among the nations, which 
has already done such enormous evil, and which nearly 
every one of them professes to wish to see arrested. 

That our own country should, at any rate on the 
naval side, be taking the lead in this ruinous rivalry, 
is one of the incomprehensible contradictions of the 
time; and so it is regarded by all intelligent people 
abroad. Our national principles, our historic ante- 
cedents, and what we have actually done through 
arbitration in promoting international good-feeling 
and peace, all demand that we should be first and 
not last in every purpose and effort to bring about 
speedily a limitation and reduction of the overgrown 
armaments which now burden the world. But in- 
stead of this, here we are, cap in hand, shouting with 
the full strength of our lungs, and rushing at our 
top speed at the head of the mad race for ever greater 
and greater naval armament. 

Not all of the people, we are glad to say, are being 
fooled by this great naval pageant, but unfortunately 
too many of them are. 


Parts of the President’s Message. 


Those parts of the President’s recent Message to 
Congress which deal with international matters are 
what might have been expected from him. There is 
the same fine plea for justice and neighborly behavior 
towards other countries, to which we have grown 
accustomed in his speeches and messages; the same 
fervid commendation of high ideals of international 
friendship and service. What he says on the work 
and results of the second Hague Conference could 
hardly have been more justly or fittingly said. We 
give it in full on another page, as a most valuable 
contribution to the interpretation of the meaning and 
results of that important gathering, which has as yet 
been so little understood. 

One cannot read all this without feeling moved to 
believe that the President is, after all, one of the 
most ardent friends of international peace, and that 
he desires to see the institutions which will assure its 
permanency developed as speedily as possible. But 
alongside of this bright clear stream runs the muddy 
current of his distrust of the supremacy and protec- 
tive power of moral forces, of his insistence that brute 
force in army and navy is the only sure dependence 
of the country for undisturbed quiet and peace, of 
his gratuitous suspicion that some other nation, or 
nations, is cherishing dark and deep designs of ag- 
gression against us, to whom “ we must make it evi- 
dent that we do not intend to be imposed upon.” 
The important thing internationally to him is for us 
to keep a “fighting edge” on. 

Nearly three newspaper columns of the Message 
are devoted to the army and the navy. The Presi- 


dent insists that this country has not only never 
suffered from the evils of militarism, but is not “in 
the remotest danger of suffering” from them: and 
this in spite of the fact that last year $122,000,000 
was spent on the army and fortifications, and that 
the naval expenses of the government (now just under 
$100,000,000 a year) are at present three times as 
great as they were ten years ago. He insists in- 
geniously that the regular army has never in our his- 
tory “caused the slightest appreciable tax upon the 
tax-paying citizens of the nation.” But he forgets to 
note that at the present time the people of the nation 
are paying about $12 per family of five persons to 
support the navy, the army and fortifications, to say 
nothing of what goes to pensions. Is $12 per family, 
the average family of the nation, with its small in- 
come, no appreciable tax? We might counteract the 
evils of industrialism, which he compares unfavorably 
with those of militarism, much more effectually than 
we do, if we had even half of the #12 per family 
with which to work. 

In substance, indeed almost in definite terms, the 
President pleads for a larger regular army; and this, 
not because there is any conceivable present need of 
more regular soldiers, or even half of those now in 
the army, but solely that the nation may be prepared 
to “meet any immediate need” brought upon us by 
some great war which his vivid imagination seems to 
be always picturing as sure speedily to fall upon us. 

The President deplores the alarming rate of deser- 
tion from the army, and declares that the deserters 
should be treated by public opinion as guilty of the 
greatest crime. But he gives no hint of the real 
ground of this frequent desertion, which everybody 
who has looked into the subject knows perfectly well. 
It is two-fold: the general growing dislike of war and 
preparations for it, and the utter moral disagreeable- 
ness of the service to many men, who have been 
enticed into it by flaming delusive advertisements, 
when they come to learn what it really is. Raising 
the pay of the men will not stop the desertions. 

The following sentence is amazing: “ After twelve 
years of service in the army (or the navy) my own 
belief is that the man should be given a preference, 
according to his ability, for certain types of office, over 
all civilian applicants, without examination.” To 
such an extent does the President exalt military 
service over all civilian service as a preparation for 
official position! ~ 

The failure of the Hague Conference to reach any 
agreement as to limitation of armaments, instead of 
inducing the President to redouble the efforts of our 
government to make such an agreement possible, has 
drawn from him the strange and altogether premature 
conclusion that “it is folly for this nation to base any 
hope of securing peace on any international agree- 
ment as to the limitation of armaments.” He there- 


fore urges, with his usual fervidness of rhetoric, that 
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we go on building up the navy. He advises the 
addition of four battleships this year, with all the 
auxiliaries for them, docks, coaling stations, colliers, 
supply ships, and “plenty of torpedo boats and 
destroyers,” and the extra $60,000,000 that all these 
will cost does not stagger him in the least. The 
navy must be made big enough to take the aggres- 
sive, sail out and “hit” hard, and destroy any fleet 
that may be sent against us, in the war that is to fall 
upon us! In other terms, the President virtually 
demands a navy bigger than that of any other power. 
That is what he undoubtedly really wishes. 

The failure of the Hague Conference to reach any 
formal agreement as to limitation of armaments 
offered the President one of the greatest opportunities 
that ever came to a ruler or chief of state to doa 
great deed for the peace of the world. If he had 
boldly maintained his position of last year, that no 
more ships need be added to the navy except new 
ones to replace the worn-out vessels, and had offered 
to put himself at the head of a coalition to name an 
official international commission to devise some prac- 
ticable method of limitation and reduction of arma- 
ments, there is not a particle of doubt that at least 
forty of the forty-six powers would have at once 
joined him, and probably all of them. The result of 
such a strategic move as this, following the vote of 
the Hague Conference that limitation of armaments 
is “highly desirable,” would have been magical. It 
would have secured a thorough and exhaustive study 
of the whole subject, and by the time of the third 
Hague Conference, if not earlier, would have brought 
the beginning of relief from the immense burdens of 
competitive arming for which the masses of men and 
women in all countries are sighing and praying. 


The Central American Court of Justice. 

Central America has at last taken an important step 
towards permanent order and peace. The delegates to 
the Central American Peace Conference in Washington, 
in addition to signing treaties on extradition, on the 
founding of a Central Normal School, on finance, on the 
creation of a Central American Bureau, on better inter- 
communication, and on amity and peace, have reached 
an agreement for the establishment of a Central Ameri- 
can Court of Justice. The convention provides that 
for ten years all controversies, of whatever nature or 
origin, between the five Central American Republics, 
which cannot be adjusted by diplomacy, shall be re- 
ferred to this Court. The Court is to sit at Cartago in 
Costa Rica, and is to have five justices, one appointed 
by each of the Republics. They are to receive good 
salaries; to be free from arrest; and are to give their 
entire time and ability to the judicial service to which 
they are appointed. The Conference has worked out 
the details of the organization of the Court and its pro- 
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cedure, all of which will in due time be made known. 
We have not seen what provisions, if any, are made in 
the treaty for the enforcement of the decrees of the 
Tribunal. We imagine that no attempt has been made 
in this direction, or could be made in the present inde- 
pendent condition of the five Republics. The execution 
of any award made by the Court will doubtless be left 
to the national sense of obligation and honor in each of 
the countries. This will be sufficient, we think, to secure 
a faithful observance of the decrees of the Court, as has 
been the case in all the arbitrations which have taken 
place between the Latin-American states, as between all 
others. 

If this treaty creating a central court of justice shall 
be ratified at each of the Central American capitals and 
a faithful effort made to carry out its provisions, it ought 
to put an end to the chaotic state which has so long 
prevailed in that region. The fact that all previous 
efforts have failed makes one somewhat doubtful of the 
success of this attempt. An additional motive this time 
to keep the pact will be the fact that it has been made 
under the suggestion and with the counsel of the United 
States and Mexico. The influence of these governments 
will certainly be continued to promote the observance of 
the agreement. Under these conditions we may rea- 
sonably hope that order and peace have come to stay in 
Central America. 

It is not improbable that this court of justice may 
become in time the nucleus of an ultimate union of the 
five Republics into a United States of Central America. 
This would be the ideal solution of the troubles which 
have afflicted them. A single nation instead of five 
would be much better, for many reasons. The language, 
customs, historical traditions and legislative methods of 
these Republics are practically the same. If, therefore, 
petty local jealousies and ambitions could be laid aside, all 
the Central American peoples could come together under 
one flag and make a really strong nation, the expense of 
administration of which would be small, and all local 
interests could be managed by local governments and 
legislatures, as is done in our country. We commend 
this idea to the distinguished statesmen who have met 
at Washington and to those in their several countries 
who are seeking to bring Central America to enjoy the 
blessings of stable government and peace. 

The Conference at Washington closed on the 20th of 
December. It was pervaded from beginning to end with 
a fine spirit of harmony and of determination to reach 
practical and lasting results. 


Those who preserve their copies of the ApvocaTE oF 
Peace for binding can obtain the title page and index 
for Volume 69 by sending request to our office. 
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The Whittier Centenary. 

The hundredth anniversary of Whittier’s birth, the 
17th of December, was widely observed throughout 
New England, and to a considerable extent in other 
parts of the country. But comparatively little attention 
was given in the exercises to his peace views. 

At Amesbury, Mass., however, the poet’s home for so 
many years, where the celebration in the Town Hall was 
an elaborate one, Edwin D. Mead of Boston did duly 
honor Whittier’s service to the peace cause, in a speech 


.of fine quality and great force. He reminded his hearers 


of a fact, too often forgotten, that the New England 
anti-slavery reformers, the poets and others, were prac- 
tically all strong opponents of the barbarous and cruel. 
system of war. Garrison, Whittier, Sumner, Channing, 
Horace Mann, Burritt, Parker, May, Longfellow and 
others, constituted a group of men to whom the horrors, 
injustices and demoralizations of war appealed as pain- 
fully as did the iniquity of slavery. 

It is doubtless because the anti-slavery movement was 
so much more swift and dramatic than the peace move- 
ment was then or ever can be that Whittier’s connection 
with it has remained so much more vivid in the memory 
of the nation than. his service as a peace advocate. It 
must be confessed, also, that the passionate and sustained 
interest which he took in the liberation of the slaves 
reduced his work for the peace cause, as it did that of 
Garrison and Sumner, to a tithe of what it would have 
been had not the anti-slavery movement come at that 
particular period of his life. His anti-slavery poems and 
prose utterances are much more numerous than those 
devoted to peace. It could not well have been other- 
wise. There was hardly rcom in the largest soul for both 
causes to receive the same sustained thought and emotion. 

But it must not be rashly concluded from this fact, as 
some have concluded, that Whittier held his anti-war 
views loosely and indifferently, simply from Quaker tra- 
dition. The contrary is true. The waste and horrors 
of the Civil War, inevitable as he saw that it was at the 
time, only convinced him all the more deeply that the 
method of the sword and the blasting cannon is es- 
sentially inhuman and unchristian, and that he himself, 
patient and tolerant as he was toward reformers who 
supported war, could have nothing whatever to do with 
it. He withdrew, in consequence, from circulation several 
of his earlier poems which he felt might compromise his 
position on the subject of peace. Once in reply to the 
charge, somewhat playfully made, that after all he really 
upheld war as a proper means in some emergencies, he 
replied unequivocally that he did not; that he had written 
much in opposition to war, but never a line in its support. 

Mr. Mead’s statement, in his Amesbury address, that 
freedom and justice were with Whittier greater words 





even than peace, we do not believe correctly represents 
his position. Certainly not, if that means that he would 
have gone to war himself, or induced others to go, for 
the sake of freedom and justice. War was just as im- 
possible to him as slavery or any other kind of injustice. 
They were to him coirdinate. The great evils of slavery 
and war, and all other great injustices, sprang, in his view, 
out of the same root, namely, selfishness, greed and the 
domination of brute force. He was therefore radically 
and unalterably and forever opposed to them all. This 
is Whittier’s peculiar greatness, which places him above 
many even of the leading anti-slavery reformers; he 
could not admit into his moral philosophy of life and con- 
duct that it was right, in order to destroy one great system 
of injustice, to descend to the employment of another 
just as essentially inhuman and full of injustice. 

Those who wish to acquaint themselves thoroughly with 
Whittier’s opinions upon peace and war will find them 
in the poems “ Barclay of Ury,” “ Anniversary Poem,” 
“The Peace Convention at Brussels” “ Disarmament,’’ 
“ A Christmas Carmen,” and in various passages in his 
prose works. In the “ Anniversary Poem,” read before 
the alumni of the Friends School at Providence, in 
1863, while the Civil War was raging, occur these charac- 
teristic stanzas: 

“This day the fearful reckoning comes 
To each and all; 
We hear amidst our peaceful homes 


The summons of the conscript drums, 
The bugle’s call. 


‘*Our path is plain; the war-net draws 
Round us in vain, 
While, faithful to the Higher Cause, 
We keep our fealty to the laws 
Through patient pain. 


‘* The levelled gun, the battle brand 
We may not take; 
But, calmly loyal, we can stand 
And suffer with our suffering land 
For conscience’ sake,”’ 


The following noble passage from one of his prose 
essays, “The Training,” quoted by Mr. Mead at the 
Amesbury celebration, gives Whittier’s conception of 
what true heroism is not, as well as what it is, a heroism 
which he did not refuse to see even when it manifested 
itself in a way that his judgment could not approve: 

“Your Waterloo and battles of the Nile and Baltic, 
what are they, in sober fact, but gladiatorial murder 
games on a great scale,—human imitations of bull- 
fights, at which Satan sits as grand alguazil of cere- 
monies? It is only when a great thought incarnates 
itself in action, desperately striving to find utterance 
even in saber clash and gun fire, or when Truth and 
Freedom, in their mistaken zeal and distrustful of their 
own powers, put on battle harness, that I can feel any 
sympathy with merely physical daring. The bulldog 
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ferocity of a half-intoxicated Anglo-Saxon, pushing his 
blind way against the converging cannon fire from the 
shattered walls of Cindad Rodrigo, commends itself 
neither to my reason nor to my fancy. The brawny 
butcher-work of men whose wits, like those of Ajax, lie 
in their sinews, is no realization of my ideal of true 
courage. My admiration of heroic achievement has 
found new and better objects. I have learned to appre- 
ciate what Milton calls the martyr’s “ unresistible might 
of meekness,”—the calm, uncomplaining endurance of 
those who can bear up against persecution uncheered by 
sympathy or applause, and, with a full and keen appre- 
ciation of the value of all which they are called to sacri- 
fice, confront danger and death in unselfish devotion to 
duty. Fox, preaching through his prison gates or re- 
buking Oliver Cromwell in the midst of his soldier court ; 
Henry Vane beneath the axe of the headsman; Mary 
Dyer on the scaffold at Boston; Luther closing his 
speech at Worms with the sublime emphasis of his “ Here 
stand I; I cannot otherwise; God help me’; William 
Penn defending the rights of Englishmen from the bale- 
dock of the Fleet Prison; Clarkson climbing the decks 
of Liverpool slave-ships; Howard penetrating to in- 
fected dungeons; meek Sisters of Charity breathing 
contagion in thronged hospitals,— all these, and such as 
these, now help me to form the loftier ideal of Christian 
heroism.” 

That is the ideal of courage which the world poorly 
appreciates, even to-day, and never will appreciate truly 
until it comes to accept Whittier’s conception of the 
everlasting value and the all-conquering power of moral 
forces, if faithfully applied and patiently trusted. 


The Nobel Peace Prize of 1907. 


The awarding of the Nobel Peace Prize on the 10th 
of December, the anniversary of the birth of the founder 
of the Prize, has now come to be looked upon in peace 
circles as one of the most interesting and significant 
events of the year. The Nobel committee of the Nor- 
wegian Parliament, which uses one-fourth of the income 
of the Peace Prize Fund for administration purposes, has 
an admirable headquarters in a building of its own at 
No. 19 Drammensvei, Christiania. In this building —a 
fine, modern stone structure —the committee has col- 
lected what is probably already one of the best libraries 
of peace and international law books in existence. 

Mr. C. Lange, the secretary of the committee, is a 
gentleman of large ability and fine culture, who speaks 
both English and French, and is a man thoroughly abreast 
of the peace movement and the most advanced ideals of 
peace workers. He is in charge of this building and of the 
general work of the Nobel Institute, under which name 
the committee is organized. 

The other four prizes founded by Mr. Nobel are in 
charge of a committee of the Swedish Parliament, only the 
Peace Prize being in the hands of the Norwegian Par- 


liament. These four prizes, also, as well as the Peace 
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Prize, have very large value in the promotion of a gen- 
eral feeling of international sympathy and solidarity. 
For all the departments of learning to which these prizes 
are devoted — physics, chemistry, medicine and literature 
— are truly international. Learning has no national boun- 
daries. The prize for the best work in physics this year 
was awarded to Prof. Albert Michelson of the University 
of Chicago; that for medicine to Dr. Lavaren of Paris; 
that for chemistry to Professor Buchner of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin ; and that for literature to Rudyard Kipling. 
These prizes, therefore, went this year to four different 
countries. 

The recipients of the Peace Prize, beginning with the 
first award in 1901, have been Frederic Passy of France 
and Henri Dunant of Switzerland, between whom was 
divided the first prize; M. Elie Ducommun, secretary of 
the International Peace Bureau, and Dr. A. Gobat, secre- 
tary of the Interparliamentary Bureau, the second year ; 
the Institute of International Law the third year; Wil- 
liam Randal Cremer, M. P., the founder of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union, the fourth year; Baroness von Suttner 
the fifth year; President Roosevelt in 1906; and in 1907 
E. T. Moneta of Italy and Prof. Louis Renault of France. 

Ernesto Teodoro Moneta, one of the recipients of the 
prize this last December, is one of the best known, most 
eminent and highly honored of the peace workers. For 
more than thirty years he has devoted himself with the 
utmost energy and zeal to the promotion of the peace 
movement in Italy. His interest and activity date from 
the time when the late Hodgson Pratt of England first 
visited the Continent and secured the creation of peace 
organizations in several continental countries. Since that 
time Mr. Moneta has been the leading spirit in the move- 
ment in Italy; the Lombard Peace Union, of which he 
is the founder and has always been the president, being 
the strongest peace society in Italy and one of the best 
in Europe. The office of the society is at No. 21 Portici 
Settentrionali, Milan, just under the eaves of the great 
Cathedral of Milan, on the most frequented public square 
in the great city. From that centre, with indefatigable 
devotion and energy, Mr. Moneta has carried on the 
propaganda of the Lombard Union. 

Our readers are already familiar with the story of the 
Milan Peace Congress of 1906, which Mr. Moneta or- 
ganized and carried through with so much ability to con- 
spicuous success. The Peace Exhibit, which Mr. Moneta 
organized for the Milan Exposition, which was going on 
at the time of the Congress, was on the whole the most 
successful peace exhibit which has ever been made, It 
was held in an elegant structure, erected especially for 
the exhibit, near one of the prominent entrances of the 
Exposition grounds. 

Mr. Moneta has succeeded, of course with the assistance 
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of many faithful Italian workers, in winning the sup- 
port of many men prominent in Italian public life, and 
his influence, by personal addresses and otherwise, with 
the King and Queen of Italy, has been very powerful. 
All Mr. Moneta’s friends — and his work is known in 
every country — will rejoice with him at the reception 
of this just tribute to his eminent services. 

The recipient of the other half of the prize this year, 
Prof. Louis Renault, is professor of International Law in 
the University of Paris. He was one of the French 
Delegation to both the first and the second Hague Confer- 
ences. So far as the active peace propaganda is con- 
cerned, he has not been so much personally engaged in 
the movement as, for example, Baron d’Estournelles de 
Constant and a number of other prominent Frenchmen, 
but in his field he bas rendered eminent service to the 
cause for which the Hague Conferences stand. 


Work for the Coming Year. 

While sending our most cordial New Year’s greetings 
to all our members and friends, we wish we could see 
every one of you face to face and impress upon you the 
unusual importance of the present time for energetic 
work for the fuller development of the cause for which 
we stand. The past year, with the second Hague Con- 
ference, the great Peace Congresses and other powerful! 
agencies, has advanced our movement immensely. But 
very much remains to be done before the “shining goal ” 
is reached. Now is the time to work, when faith is large 
and hope is strong. Some of you have as yet done little 
except to wish and aspire. That is good; but there is 
something which each of you can do. In your neighbor- 
hood you can get up, or induce somebody to get up, a 
public union peace meeting, with good speakers and 
a prominent citizen presiding. ‘The American Peace 
Society is just now, through the Assistant Secretary, 
Rev. James L. Tryon, making a special effort to get 
such meetings organized in every centre where our mem- 
bers live. You can send a dollar, or get somebody else’s 
dollar to send for literature to distribute among “ promis- 
ing” folk in your community. You can secure two or 
three subscribers to the Apvocatr or Prace without 
going an inch out of your way. Better still, every mem- 
ber of the Society can bring in one or two new members 
within the next month or two. Try some one or more 
of these methods, and you will be astonished to find how 
ripe the times are, and how sorry people are that you 
did not “see” them sooner. Nothing can make the new 
year happier to you than to do something immediately 
for the greatest moral cause now claiming the attention 
of the world. Remember that this year has one extra 
day in it. Put in at least that one day for peace, if you 
cannot spare any of the others. 


\ 


Editorial Notes. 
The annual reception given by the 


The Asaual President and Directors of the American 


Reception. 3 
Peace Society to the members and their 


friends who reside in and near Boston took place in the 
Twentieth Century Club Rooms, Boston, on Wednes- 
day afternoon, December 18. About one hundred per- 
sons attended, among whom new members were especially 
noticeable. After a pleasant social hour, during which 
the guests exchanged greetings with each other and 
were served with refreshments by a hospitality commit- 
tee in charge of Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, the gath- 
ering was called to order by Hon. Robert Treat Paine, 
president, who introduced Secretary Trueblood as chair- 
man for the occasion. Both Mr. Paine and Dr. True- 
blood told of the deep interest that our American dele- 
gates at The Hague had shown in the most advanced 
measures for world peace. Dr. Trueblood also referred 
appreciatively to Signor Moneta of Italy and Professor 
Renault of France, the recent recipients of the Nobel Peace 
Prize. In speaking of the rapidly-growing work of the 
American Peace Society, with its Press Bureau, its com- 
mittees, its lecturers and its increased oftive force, now 
double what it was a year ago, he appealed to all present 
to do everything possible to extend the influence of the 
Society through increased membership and through 
meetings in their own communities. Rev. Bradley 
Gilman of Canton and Mr. Daniel G. Crandon of Bos- 
ton spoke of the International Peace Congress at Mun- 
ich, to which they were delegates, and expressed a hope- 
ful view of the future of the peace cause. They were 
both impressed with the great earnestness of the peace 
workers in the countries which they visited while abroad. 
Rev. Benjamin Chappell, a Methodist missionary for 
eighteen years in Japan, president of Aoyama College, 
who is spending his furlough here this winter, gave a 
most interesting talk upon the peace-loving character of 
the Japanese people and upon the good beginning made 
by the new Japan Peace Society at Tokyo, of which he 
was one of the founders. If the Japanese can be led to 
take hold of the peace cause, he said, with the same 
unity of purpose which characterized their war with 
Russia, they will become a tremendous power in the 
movement. Mr. Edwin D. Mead, the last speaker, 
dwelt upon the duty of all peace workers to help bring 
about an arrest of* the present rivalry of armaments, 
taking for his text the recent statement of Admiral 
Rojdestventsky that Russia does not really need to re- 
build a large navy, but is compelled to do so by the de- 
mand of men who want to be provided for in her naval 
service. The meeting was considered the most success- 
ful and interesting in the series of annual receptions thus 
far held by the Society. 
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At the Munich Peace Congress in Sep- 
tember last invitations were received from 
Marienbad, Austria, Prague, Germany, and 
(provisionally) from London for the seventeenth Inter- 
national Peace Congress. Since that time, the British 
National Council of Peace Societies has addressed to 
the Peace Bureau at Berne their unanimous wish that 
the Seventeenth Congress should be held in London, and 
that it be held the last week in July, while Parliament is 
still in session. The Peace Bureau has submitted this 
invitation to the Veace Societies in the different cour- 
tries, and the replies received are unanimous in favor of 
going to London. The Peace Bureau has therefore de- 
cided that the Congress will be held in London the last 
week in July. We hope our friends will all take note of 
this decision. It ought to be possible for more than a 
hundred representatives of the Peace Societies in this 
The dis- 
tance is not great and the time and money required will 
be comparatively small. The American Peace Society 
urgesall its auxiliaries to plan to send one or more delegates. 


The Next 
Peace Congress. 


country to go to London for this Congress. 





The meeting of the Council of the Elder 
Statesmen of Japan at Tokyo, on the very 


day that President Roosevelt’s great “ bat- 
tle fleet” of sixteen warships put out for the Pacific, and 


their decision to reduce materially the military expenses 
of the empire, may have been simply a coincidence and it 
may not have been. The Japanese authorities have over 
and over again assured our government that Japan has 
not the remotest thought of war with this country, and 
desires only to live on terms of complete friendship and 
harmony with us, ‘This action of the Elder Statesmen, 
whatever may have been its immediate cause, ought to 
make assurance doubly sure, and it ought to silence the 
shameful mouth of suspicion in this country which is 
continually putting into Japan’s heart the wild and sense- 
less purpose to master and control the Pacific, drive us 
off its waters, or reduce our power there to a negligible 
quantity, and finally overrun this country and make a 


Not Thinking 
of War. 


Mongolian province of it. This is in substance what 
George H. Maxwell of California, chairman of the Na- 
tional Forestry and Irrigation Commission, said to the 
Boot and Shoe Club of Boston two weeks ago. “ Are we 
prepared to surrender this country to them?” he cried, 
in a great burst of patriotic fervor, and he blessed the big 
battle fleet that had gone round the Horn “to impress 
on our Oriental neighbors the fact that we Americans 
want to maintain this as a white man’s country.” The 


Elder Statesmen’s reply to this miserable thrust is, “Do 
not be so frightened, Mr. Maxwell; Japan will reduce 
her military expenses $200,000,000 in the next six years, 
because her highest interest is peace and not war.” If 
our own government, instead of sending the battle fleet 
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to the Pacific and urging the building of four new battle- 
ships of the Dreadnaught type the coming year, had 
recommended the reduction of our naval and military 
expenses $33,000,000 a year for the next six years, our 
peace with Japan and the rest of the world would have 
rested on much surer bases and our honor have been 
much less in danger than at the present time. 
hereafter to have to write down Japan as first in peace ? 
Things are looking that way. 


Are we 





The convention on the collection of con- 
tractual debts by force, as proposed by 
General Horace Porter of the United 
States delegation and adopted by the Hague Conference, 


The Porter 
Convention. 


is as follows: 

“In order to avoid between nations armed conflicts of 
a purely pecuniary origin, arising from contractual debts 
claimed of the government of one country by the gov- 
ernment of another country to be due to its citizens, the 
signatory powers agree not to have recourse to armed 
force for the collection of such contractual debts. 

“ However, this stipulation shall not be applicable 
when the debtor state refuses or leaves unanswered an 
offer to arbitrate, or, in case of acceptance, makes it im- 
possible to establish the compromise (compromis), or, 
after arbitration, fails to comply with the award rendered, 

“It is further agreed that the arbitration here contem- 
plated shall be in conformity, as to procedure, with Chap- 
ter III. of the Convention for the Pacific Settlement of 
International Disputes adopted at The Hague, and that 
it shall determine, in so far as there should be no agree- 
ment between the parties, the justice and the amount of 
the debt, and the time and mode of payment thereof.” 

The first paragraph of this convention enunciates the 
But the Conference 


was unwilling to accept the proposition in this absolute 


Drago doctrine pure and simple. 


form. The convention as adopted will, however, cer- 
tainly accomplish what was desired by Dr. Drago. It is 
hardly conceivable that any nation would ever refuse to 
arbitrate a question of monetary claim, or, having agreed 
to arbitration, would refuse to abide by the award. 





King Oscar of Sweden, who died on 
December 8, at the age of seventy-eight, 
after a reign of thirty-five years, deserves 
to be ranked among the real friends of peace, in spite of 
his aristocratic and conservative character and his devel- 
opment of an army which was from any point of view 
entirely unnecessary in Sweden. He was responsible in 
large measure for the separation of Norway from Sweden, 
for he steadily refused to make concessions to the de- 
mands of Norway for control of her own consuls and 
for modifications in the tariff laws which would have 
given her larger freedom in foreign trade. In this sense 
his policy worked directly for disunion. But when Nor- 
way had actually voted to set up for herself, he threw 
the whole weight of his kingly position and influence 


Death of 
King Oscar. 
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against coercion, which was recommended by his 
counsellors. He thus saved Scandinavia from what 
would undoubtedly have been a fierce and bitter war 
between the two kindred peoples. His action during 
this crisis has hardly received the attention and appre- 
ciation which it merited. It is always a greater service 
to prevent a war than to aid in arresting one after its 
flames have broken out and caused widespread destruc- 
tion of life and property. As an arbitrator of disputes 
King Oscar had also won for himself distinction, along 
with King Edward, King Victor Emmanuel and other 
heads of states who, before the setting up of the Hague 
Court, had been called upon to act in this capacity. In 
the Samoan troubles, not to specify other instances, it 
was the King of Sweden to whom this country, Great 
Britain and Germany finally referred the differences be- 
tween them, and his award was loyally accepted by all 
the three governments. The universal wish will be that 
the new king may be even a more advanced friend of 
peace than was his father. 





Rabbi Fleischer of Boston, in a dis- 

— course at the Temple Adath Israel, on 
December 29, took President Eliot of 

Harvard to task — and justly so —- for his recent militant 
advice to a society of Jewish young men at Harvard. 
Dr. Eliot, declaring that the Jews were physically in- 
ferior to other races, and forgetting for the moment the 
Harvard gymnasium, advised the young Jews to enter 
the militia and attempt to regain the martial spirit of 
their ancestors. This extraordinary suggestion shocked 
Dr. Fleischer, as it shocked_a host of other friends of the 
great Harvard educator. ‘In so far as President Eliot 
pleaded for physical development and an out-of-doors 
life, I cordially sympathize with his idea,” said Rabbi 
Fleischer. “It is certainly desirable that all kinds of 
young Americans, Jews and Christians, and ‘ mere men,’ 
so prepare themselves physically as to be able to keep up 
with the increasingly strenuous pace at which America 
seems self-destined to travel. But when President Eliot 
harks back to ‘the glorious times when the Jews had a 
martial spirit,’ the loss of which he deplores and to regain 
which he urges them to join the militia, saying that there 
is no reason why the Jews should not make good fighters 
— then, as a Jew, as an American, and as a man, I pro- 

test.” There happens to be the best of reasons why the 
Jews should not make good fighters, the Rabbi avers, 
“The Jéw has got out of the habit of fighting. He has 
Jost the primitive man’s desire to kill, because he has so 
long been civilized. You can’t brutalize him again. He 
has passed that period.” “They say the Jew does not 
like the smell of powder nor the sight of blood. I am 
glad if that is true. That is more (or perhaps less) than 
can be said of the barbarian, the man in whom the instinct 


of the savage still survives.” ‘‘ The primitive Christians 
were the most Jewish when they refused to fight, because 
they still took seriously the command to ‘love one an- 
other.” “The crying shame of Christendom is in the 
continuance of the war spirit and its increasing arma- 
ments.” But “Quakers and other persistent pursuers 
and practicers of peace are bringing Christendom back 
under the sway of the long line of spiritual heroes among 
the Jews, who, from Isaiah to Jesus, preached the gospel 
of peace.” Dr. Fleischer, who has long been a leading 
and unswerving champion of the cause of peace, not 
“ carried about by divers and strange doctrines,” and has, 
to use his own words, “raised his voice against the 
organized hatred called war, and pleaded for the con- 
quest of the beast and the savage in us,” feels sure that 
President Eliot’s appeal to the Jew will be in vain, 
“because by long tradition, culminating in now native 
instinct, your average Jew believes that ‘ Israel’s mission 


is peace.’ ” 





Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, Winthrop 

ae Centre, Me., in her annual report of the 
Department of Peace and Arbitration of 

the National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
calls attention to the fact that the Department, of which 
she is the superintendent, is now twenty years old, hav- 
ing been organized at Nashville, Tenn., in 1887. The 
peace movement, then not very popular and considered 
impracticable, has since taken long strides forward “ to- 
wards its goal of universal freedom from carnal war- 
fare.” Her department of the W. C. T. U. is now at 
work in thirty States and the District of Columbia, 
South Dakota having been added the past year. 
“Splendid work,” she says, “has been done in all these 
States, and also in other States where no woman has yet 
been found available to superintend the work throughout 
the State.” In these States the local W. C. T. U. and 
the State presidents have helped in promoting the work 
of the Peace Department. The work of the depart- 
ment is done through the distribution of pamphlets, 
booke, peace blotters, picture-cards for school children, 
public meetings, securing the preaching of peace ser- 
mons, public addresses and protests against the inroads 
of militarism. In all these directions the Department 
has done good work the past year, as well as in sending 
out “Suggestions to Teachers” for the observance of 
Peace Day in the schools. Scores of resolutions were 
sent by the W. C. T. U. local unions to the Hague Con- 
ference recommending reduction of armaments, obliga- 
tory arbitration and periodic meetings of the Hague 
Conference. Protests against the great military show 
at Jamestown were also sent. Mrs. Bailey’s report ex- 
presses surprise and grief that the President’s message 
to Congress recommended rifle practice in the schools, a 
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practice which, if engaged in, will “create and encour- 
age a spirit of militarism inconsistent with twentieth- 
century civilization.” She urges White Ribboners every- 
where to be on the watch and to do everything in their 
power to prevent the introduction of rifle practice in the 
schools. Mrs. Bailey’s report embodies brief statements 
from the superintendents in twenty States. Copies of 
the report may be had by writing to Mrs. Bailey. 


News from the Field. 


At a recent meeting of the Hobart (Australia) Peace 
Society the subject of militarism in the schools was dis- 
cussed, Mr. Lovell, the inspector of schools, said that, 
as the highest military experts had condemned the cadet 
system as absolutely valueless towards attaining its avowed 
object, therefore it was (to put it on its lowest ground) a 
sad waste of time, energy, brains and money, to carry on 
the movement in State schools. He further deprecated 
the movement as tending to cast a false glamour over 
militarism. <A strong resolution was adopted urging the 
Australian Federal Parliament to oppose the military 
training of young lads in the schools. 


Rev. Selby Jefferson, of Nova Scotia, a member of the 
Canadian Arbitration and Peace Society, has sent a 
letter to the Evening Mail of Halifax, vigorously pro- 
testing against the movement in Nova Scotia, supported 
by the Department of Militia and Defense at Ottawa, to 
make the common schools a training-ground for militarism. 


Miss Anna B. Eckstein, one of the American Peace 
Society’s Lecture Bureau speakers, who carried to The 
Hague Conference the numerously signed arbitration- 
treaty memorial, has recently, by invitation, given ad- 
dresses on the Conference before the Boston Section of 
the New England Modern Language Association, the 
Dana Hall School at Wellesley, Mass., and Miss Has- 
kell’s School, Boston. On every hand, among the 
schools and colleges as elsewhere, there is a strong de- 
sire to understand the real significance of the Hague 
Conference and its work. 


The reception given in Paris on the 14th of Novem- 
ber to the French delegation on its return from the 
Hague Conference, and to certain American delegates at 
the time in Paris, seems to have been an unusually im- 
posing and brilliant affair. It was organized by the 
French Interparliamentary Group, which numbers sev- 
eral hundred senators and deputies. It was held in the 
old Luxemburg Chapel, which was crowded to its ut- 
most capavity with members of the French Parliament, 
diplomats, journalists, etc. Baron d’Estournelles de 
Constant presided, and with him on the platform were 
Mr. Dubost, president of the Senate, Mr. Clémenceau, 
Prime Minister, Mr. Léon Bourgeois, first French dele- 
gate to the Hague Conference, Mr. Brisson, president of 
the Chamber of Deputies, Mr. Pichon, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, Professor Renault of the Law Faculty of 
the University, delegate to the Hague Conference, and 
Mr. Decrais, president of the Arbitration Group in the 
Senate. The speakers were Baron d’Estournelles, Mr. 
Bourgeois, Mr. Dubost, president of the Senate, and 
Mr. Pichon, who spoke for the government. The speak. 
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ing was all of a high order and often moved the dis- 
tinguished audience to prolonged applause. 


Dr. S. P. Brooks, president of Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas, gave an address at the North Texas 
Teachers’ Association, at Terrell, Texas, on the 29th 
of November, on the subject “Civilization, a Cry 
for Peace.” The Fort Worth Record says that the 
address, which was an hour long, was listened to with 
marked attention. Dr. Brooks also attended the Texas 
and Pacific Teachers’ Association at Big Springs, where 
a resolution was adopted endorsing the work of the 
American Peace Society, and expressing approval of 
the proposed Texas State Peace Society. 


At its last annual meeting the Auckland Branch of 
the International Arbitration and Peace Association 
of New Zealand adopted the following resolution, a 
copy of which has been sent us by the secretary, Mr. 
Morton Aldis: 

‘* That this meeting considers it highly desirable that that 
portion of the earth’s surface comprised within the bounda- 
ries of the Pacific Ocean, or such part thereof as may be de- 
fined by mutual agreement among the powers interested, 
should be declared neutral ground, and that the Government 
of New Zealand be asked to suggest to the Imperial Govern- 
ment the opening of negotiations with the powers having 
territory in or adjoining the Pacitic, with a view to arranging 
for such neutralization on terms which shall secure the rights 
and interests both of the natives of the various islands and of 
the subjects of the different powers concerned.” 

The Pennsylvania Peace Society celebrated its forty- 
fifth anniversary in the Young Friends’ Association 
Building, Philadelphia, on the 11th of December. 
There were meetings afternoon and evening. The 
speakers were Judge Ashman, president of the Society ; 
Alfred H. Love, president of the Universal Peace 
Union, of which the Society is a branch; President 
Sharpless of Haverford College, who spoke on “The 
Results of William Penn’s Experiment”; Dr. Ernst 
Richard, president of the New York German-American 
Peace Society, who spoke on “ Mutual Trust as the Basis 
of Peace between Nations”; and Prof. Jesse H. Holmes 
of Swarthmore College. In the resolutions a protest was 
made against building more battleships and against the 
training of youth in warlike pursuits. Judge Ashman 
was reélected president of the Society and Miss Ara- 
bella Carter secretary. 


Lucia Ames Mead, of the American Peace Society’s 
Lecture Bureau, during her trip in Maine, in December, 
gave eight peace addresses. During January she has ap- 
pointments in Connecticut as follows: Willimantic, the 
seventh; Middletown, the eighth; Meriden, the ninth; 
Hartford, the tenth; W. Hartford, the eleventh ; Bris- 
tol, the twelfth ; Hartford, the fourteenth; Waterbury, 
the fifteenth; New London, the eighteenth; and some 
other places on the sixteenth and seventeenth. She then 
goes to New York City for a dozen engagements which 
have been arranged for by the Peace Society of the City 
of New York. 

William C. Dennis, Assistant Solicitor of the State 
Department, Washington, one of the lecturers of our 
Lecture Bureau, has been spending his Christmas vaca- 
tion with his father, Prof. David W. Dennis, at Rich- 
mond, Indiana. While there, he gave an address be- 
fore the Faculty and Students of Earlham College on 
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« William Penn’s Plan for the Peace of the World and 
its Modern Fulfillment.” 


A branch of the British Peace Society was founded 
in Sidney, Australia, on the 29th of September. The 
Peace Movement is making steady gains in both Australia 
and New Zealand. 


Dr. William G. Hubbard of Columbus, O., a vice-presi- 
dent of the American Peace Society, and one of our Lec- 
ture Bureau speakers, is spending the winter at Goldsboro, 
N. C., for Mrs. Hubbard’s health. On Peace Sunday 
Dr. Hubbard addressed a union meeting of the leading 
churches of the city. The Goldsboro Daily Argus makes 
the following note of the meeting: “The union ser- 
vice at St. Paul M. E, Church last night was attended by 
a crowded congregation, and the sermon delivered 
by Rev. Wm. G. Hubbard on ‘The World Movement 
in the Interest of Peace’ was one of the finest ever 


heard here.” 


On December 16, the first meeting and dinner of the 
new Channing Club of Newport, R. [., took place. The 
assembly was a large and representative one, and was 
addressed by Edwin D. Mead of Boston, who spoke on 
the work and results of the second Hague Conference, 
under the title, “The Hague Conference and After- 
wards.” Mr. Mead, who is one of the best interpreters 
of the peace movement, has given a number of other 
addresses on the Hague Conference during the month of 
December. 


Writing in behalf of the German Peace Society, 
Otto Umfrid, the distinguished City Preacher of Stutt- 
gart, recently addressed a petition to Chancellor von 
Biilow, asking the government to consider the question 
of limitation of armaments. The following reply was 
received from von Schoen, Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs : 

‘*On behalf of the Imperial Chancellor I have the honor to 
send you a copy of the White Book on the second International 
Peace Conference, which was laid before the Reichstag.” 

The Berlin newspapers publish the above communica- 
tion as an example of humor in high politics. 


President Brooks of Bayler University, Waco, Texas, 
who organized and held the Texas State Peace Congress 
in November last, writes that the Texas State Peace 
Society, decided upon at that time, has completed its 
organization. In its constitution it has made itself an 
auxiliary of the American Peace Society. If the new 
society maintains the spirit and energy with which it has 
begun, it will have a long and most fruitful career. 


The Intercollegiate Peace Association (Prof. George 
W. Knight, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
president; Prof. Elbert Russell, Earlham College, Rich- 
mond, Ind., secretary) has engaged Mr. George Fulk of 
Cerro Gordo, Ill., as field secretary. Mr. Fulk entered 
upon his work the first of this month. He will visit the 
thirty-six institutions which have already taken mem- 
bership in the Association, and others, organize groups 
of students, stimulate interest among students and facul- 
ties, ete. The matter of making this Association the 


college branch of the American Peace Society is under 
consideration. 
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Brevities. 

The Argentine Republic, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Cuba, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, San Dominigo, Uruguay and 
Venezuela, having signed the protocol at The Hague 
the fourteenth of June last, are now parties to the Con- 
vention for the Pacific Settlement of International Dis- 
putes adopted at the first Hague Conference. Each of 
these republics is entitled therefore to appoint, and doubt- 
less will appoint at an early day, not to exceed four repre- 
sentatives in the Hague Court. This Court, as we have 
already said, comes out of the second Hague Conference, 
much strengthened and with its scope extended to prac- 
tically all the world. 


: With the Prime Minister of Austria-Hungary and 
the Ex-Minister of Justice fighting a duel, with the 
approval of good old Emperor Francis Joseph, with 
Senator de Armond and Representative John Sharp Wil- 
liams of our own Congress fighting a regular old-fash- 
ioned street fist-fight in the chamber of the House of 

tepresentatives, with President Eliot of Harvard in cold 
blood advising the Jewish young men to join the militia, 
become fighters, and revive the ancient martial spirit of 
the Hebrews, and a Michigan University professor pro- 
posing the introduction of duelling as a regular part of 
American college education, it looks as if the God of 
Brutality had a good many unsuspected strongholds 
which it will be necessary for the friends of peace to 
storm — pardon the figure of speech — before universal 
peace wins its final victory. 


... On November 28 Signor Tittoni, Italian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, presented to the Chamber of Deputies 
for ratification the treaty of obligatory arbitration be- 
tween Italy and Mexico which was concluded during 
the Hague Conference by Sefior Esteva for Mexico and 
Count Tornielli for Italy. 


° The Library of the University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hills, N. C. (Louis R. Wilson, librarian), has 
created a fund for the collection of works on interna- 
tional arbitration and peace and kindred — The 
amount set apart for this purpose is $125 per year. 
Mr. Wilson will be very grateful for any bibliographies 
or information about books that may be sent him. He 
ought to be able in a few years to build up an unusually 
good peace library. 

The Danish Parliament has again this year, as for 
several years past, voted a credit for peace purposes. 
The amount is 8,300 crowns (something over $2000), 
which is to be divided between the Arbitration Court 
Bureau at The Hague, the International Peace Bureau 
at Berne and the Danish Interparliamentary Group, to 
meet, the Group’s expenses in connection with the Inter- 
parliamentary Conference at Berlin the coming summer. 


Sir Edward Grey, the British Foreign Minister, in 
a recent speech declared that he saw no reason in the 
German naval program to induce the British govern- 
ment to rush into fresh naval expenditure, though they 


‘might be unable to continue to reduce it. 


A dinner was given to Hon. James Brown Scott, 
Solicitor of the State Department, at the New Willard 
Hotel, Washington, on December 21, by his associates 
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in the Faculty of George Washington University and 
other friends in official life in the national capital. The 
dinner, at which ninety persons were present, was in 
recognition of his valuable services at The Hague as 
technical expert of the American delegation. Dr. Scott, 
who had drawn the plan for the international court of 
justice presented at The Hague and adopted in princi- 
ple, gave an epitome of what the Conference had done, 
and declared that it was indeed a peace conference, 
worthy of its great predecessor, that its meeting had 
bettered the world and given hope for the future. The 
other speakers were President Needham of the .George 
Washington University, Justice Harlan of the Supreme 
Court, Presideut Woodward of the Carnegie Institute, 
Mgr. O’Connell of the Catholic University, Judge Mor- 
row and Senator Flint of California. 


The Congregationalist (14 Beacon Street, Boston) 
devotes a page of its issue of December 21 to an article 
on “Steps of Progress in the World’s Peace Movement,” 
by Rev. Cornelius H. Patton, D.D. The article consists 
of a catalogue statement by years of important events 
in the history of the movement. 


; The London Tribune, speaking of President 
Roosevelt’s reference in his Message to the subject of 
limitation of armaments, says : 


“We scarcely understand the ready scepticism of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s reference to the question of the limitation of 
armaments as it came before the Hague Conference. 
‘No plan was even proposed,’ he says, ‘which would 
have had the assent of more than one first-class power 
outside the United States. As a matter of fact, no 
plan was proposed at all. But France and one or two 
smaller states openly supported the British initiative. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s general references to the work of the 
Conference are so favorable, his faith in the future of 
several strongly opposed and apparently hopeless pro- 
posals is so great, that we are left wondering why he can 
see no hope in a proposition which might have had the 
support of the three chief Atlantic states, the first, second 
and fourth of the naval powers, which dispose between 
them of by far the greatest part of the armed force of the 
world.” 


‘ On the 19th of December Richmond Pearson 
Hobson, newly elected Congressman from Alabama, 
offered the following concurrent resolution in the House 
of Representatives : 


‘‘ Whereas, The prosperity and the peace of our people and 
the people of other countries depend upon the development of 
a suitable system of law as a substitute for war in the interna- 
tional realm; therefore, be it 

** Resolved by the House of Repres-ntatives, the Senate con- 
curring, That general treaties of arbitration should be negoti- 
ated by the United States with all nations, granting jurisdiction 
with the international court at The Hague over as many classes 
of controversies as the other contracting power in each case 
can be induced to transfer from the field of battle to the pre- 
cincts of courts of justice. 

‘That the United States should persistently advocate the 
establishment of a permanent international congress, contain- 
ing representatives from every nation, to assemble periodically 
and automatically for the purpose of suggesting such changes 
in the law of nations and the method of its administration as 
the current of events may make desirable and practicable.’’ 


If Mr. Hobson would confine himself to such con- 
structive work as this resolution represents, and would 
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give up his big navy fanaticism and vagaries, he might do 

an immense service to the world. 

Letter from Elihu Burritt to George 
Bancroft in 1849. 


Mr. M. A. de Wolfe Howe of Boston, who is editing 
the Correspondence of George Bancroft, has published 
in a recent number of Zhe Outlook the following letter 
written by Elihu Burritt in 1849 to Mr. Bancroft, then 
just closing his term as Minister to England. Mr. Bur- 
ritt was in Paris at the time, aiding in the preparation for 
the great Peace Congress in 1849 which was presided 
over by Victor Hugo. The letter is unusually inter- 
esting at the present moment, when the movement is 
well under way to erect a suitable monument to Elihu 
Burritt in his native city, New Britain, Conn. It throws 
a fine light on Mr. Burritt’s peculiar devotion to the cause 
of peace, and especially on the remarkable wisdom and 
tact with which he pursued the great end of his life. It 
is also a revelation of the difficult position of the peace 
movement at that time. The letter follows: 





Beprorp Horer, Rue pre L’ArcapsE, 
Paris, April 21, 1849. 

Honorable and Dear Sir: For several months past 
I have been intending to solicit a personal interview with 
you for a few minutes, for the purpose of submitting to 
your consideration some facts connected with the peace 
movement in England, the United States and the Con- 
tinent. I am happy to believe that you are already aware 
of the existence of such a movement, but perhaps not in 
its present phases, organization and progress. Permit 
me then to adduce a few facts, which may serve to give 
you an idea of the present posture and prospects of the 
question. 

Almost before the smoke and the echoes of Waterloo had 
died away, societies for the promotion of permanent and 
universal peace were organized almost simultaneously in 
the United States of America, Great Britain and the Con- 
tinent. But the first one was formed in New York, and 
was succeeded by others in different States of the Union 
and in different countries. Some of the greatest and 
purest men in America gave their adhesion and advocacy 
to the cause, such as the Patriarch of Peace, the vener- 
able Dr. Worcester, Dr. Channing, William Ladd and 
others with whose labors you are familiar. For years 
the sowing season lasted, in which these devoted men 
sowed by and upon all waters the seed-kernels of peace. 

When the public mind had been somewhat prepared 
by this rndimental education, the friends of peace in 
America were anxious to elaborate and present to the 
world some practicable plan for the abolition of war as 
the arbiter between nations. Consequently, they offered 
a prize of $1,000 for the best essay upon the feasibility 
and efficiency of a Congress and High Court of Nations 
for the honorable and pacific adjustment of international 
disputes. This plan, peculiarly American in its develop- 
ment, was elaborated with great ability in the essays pro- 
duced on the subject under the stimulus of the prize to 
which I have alluded. Five of these essays were bound 
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up in one large volume, a copy of which has been pre- 
sented to almost every crowned head in Europe, and one 
deposited in almost every public library in the United 
States. Gradually the friends of peace in America have 
concentrated their activities upon this measure, and have 
tried to induce our government to urge it upon the dif- 
ferent governments of the world, and to invite their co- 
operation. The Legislature of Massachusetts has memo- 
rialized Congress several times upon the subject ; that of 
New York has done thesame. In 1843 there was a great 
World’s Peace Convention in London, at the instance of 
the American Peace Society, at which the proposition 
of a Congress of Nations was discussed, and recom- 
mended, as the most efficient measure for the abolition 
of war. The London Peace Society took several hun- 
dred copies of the American Prize Essays, which it has 
distributed freely in England and upon the Continent. 

In 1844 I established, or rather commenced the publi- 
cation of, a newspaper in Worcester, Mass., called the 
Christian Citizen, devoted to the dissemination of the prin- 
ciples of peace and human freedom. This was the first 
paper of the kind published in America. Its circulation 
has gradually increased and extended through all the 
Free States. But as my mind became more and more 
interested in the cause, I sought a more efficient medium 
of disseminating its principles than my journal would af- 
ford. I therefore adopted a plan of operations which 
was crowned with unexpected success. I wrote a short 
article upon the subject of peace, of about the third of 
a column’s length, and had several hundred copies of it 
taken on slips surmounted by a dove with its olive leaf. 
These printed slips, or “Olive Leaves for the Press,” I 
sent to all the newspapers of the United States, nearly 
two hundred of which inserted the articles, frequently 
as original. During the Oregon Question I was able to 
bring the subject of peace before, perhaps, two millions 
of individuals in America through this medium. I came 
to England in the steamer which brought the news of 
the settlement of that serious controversy. My princi- 
pal object in visiting England was to associate, or to or- 
ganize into a union, the friends of peace on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

A few weeks after my arrival I presented the basis of 
an international association, under the title of ‘ League 
of Universal Brotherhood.” The platform and princi- 
ples of the society were readily adopted, and it now 
numbers about twenty thousand adherents, or members, 
on each side of the ocean. Perhaps you may be dis- 
posed to glance at the facts connected with the origin 
and progress of the Association presented in the enclosed 
“Olive Leaf.” For the first two years of my sojourn in 
England I devoted myself principally to the organization 
of League Societies in the different towns, as working 
agencies which might all be concentrated upon some 
great and practical measure for the promotion of univer- 
sal peace and “the brotherhood of nations,” —a term 
which I never heard before you employed it in a lecture 
delivered in Philadelphia in 1842, which I listened to 
with the deepest interest. And permit me to say (paren- 


thetically) that the idea of “the brotherhood of nations ” 
which you expressed on that occasion sunk deep into my 
mind and germinated there until 1846, when I tried to 
give it practical development, on both sides of the At- 
lantic, in the League of Universal Brotherhood. 
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About this time last year I came to Paris to see if it 
would not be practicable to hold a convention of the 
friends of peace in this metropolis, about fifty highly 
respectable persons in England having expressed their 
willingness to take part in such a meeting if it could be 
held. I was here on the memorable 15th of April, when 
the streets were thronged with 150,000 armed men, called 
out to overpower an expected movement of the socialists. 
Owing to these inauspicious circumstances it was thought 
best to defer our peace convention until the month of 
August, and to make it a more impressive demonstration 
than we had at first contemplated. I therefore returned 
to England, and spent several weeks in securing dele- 
gates from different towns in the kingdom. For this 
purpose I went from Plymouth to Edinburgh, visiting 
most of the large towns, and succeeded in enlisting, pro- 
visionally, about one hundred individuals to go to Paris. 
But when in Edinburgh, at the close of this recruiting 
campaign, news came of the terrible days of June in 
Paris, which seemed to render our convention there 
impracticable. pro 

Determined, however, that the enterprise should not 
miscarry in consequence of these unlooked-for disasters, 
I persevered, and succeeded in recovering most of the 
persons who had promised to attend the convention from 
the depression or panic which these circumstances were 
calculated to produce; and most of them agreed still to 
go to Paris, if the convention could be got up with safety 
and propriety. I thereupon returned to Paris te obtain 
the permission of the government and to make prepara- 
tions for the convention. But new and peculiar difficulties 
accumulated in our way and at last we were constrained 
to go to Brussels. 

We had but a fortnight in which to make the neces- 
sary preparations. But everything worked to the success 
of the demonstration. The government and people of 
Belgium were exceedingly cordial and helpful and on 
the 20th of September the Peace Congress opened under 
the most favorable auspices. Nearly one hundred and 
sixty persons from England were present and there were 
delegates from almost every nation on the Continent. 
Practical measures for the abolition of war were proposed 
and discussed with great ability and goodwill. Hon. 
Francisque Bouvet, member of the French National As- 
sembly, Professor Bertinatti of Turin and myself de- 
veloped the plan of a Congress and High Court of Na- 
tions. At the conclusion of the Brussels Congress it was 
resolved that another congress should be held on a larger 
scale in Paris the following year and committees were 
formed for the purpose of instituting preparations. An 
address to the different governments and peoples was also 
adopted. 

Almost immediately after the return of the English 
delegates, steps were taken in England to propel the cause 
of peace into a powerful and universal movement. A 
convention of these delegates and other friends of peace 
was held in London in October ; a Peace Congress Com- 
mittee was formed and measures adopted for raising a 
fund of £5,000 to sustain the operations of the year. 
M. A. Visschers, president of the Brussels Congress, was 
present at this convention and subsequently attended a 
series of magnificent demonstrations in London, Bir- 
mingham and Manchester, for the purpose of ratifying the 
proceedings at Brussels and of accepting the Congress 
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as a fait accompli in the progress of humanity. The 
operations of the year were divided into two cam- 
paigns, one home, the other foreign. The home cam- 
paign consisted in a grand agitation of the popular mind 
in England in favor of a motion which Mr. Cobden en- 
gaged to bring forward in the House of Commons for 
the institution of arbitration treaties between England 
and all other countries. For the last three months we 
have been stirring up the whole kingdom with public 
meetings in connection with Mr. Cobden’s motion. Rev. 
Henry Richard and myself, as secretaries of the Peace 
Congress Committee, have attended about fifty of these 
public meetings, and other deputations of the committee 
have been out almost constantly, arousing the public 
mind. Petitions adopted at public meetings have been 
pouring in upon Parliament in favor of Mr. Cobden’s 
motion, which is to be brought forward in a few days. 

Having concluded the “agitation” in favor of Mr. 
Cobden’s motion, the Peace Congress Committee has 
just entered upon the second and most important depart- 
ment of its operations, and Mr. Richard and myself have 
just arrived in Paris for the purpose of breaking ground 
for our great demonstration, or Peace Congress, which 
we hope will transpire in August next, in this metropolis. 
We have come here to assist at the organization of a 
grand central committee, which shall codperate with the 
English, American and Belgian committees already formed 
in preparing for the Congress in August. Lamartine has 
expressed the warmest sympathy with the movement, 
and we expect he will preside at the Congress.* Mr. 
Cobden has agreed to be present, and we expect that 
twenty or thirty other M. P.’s will give us their presence 
and cooperation. The English Peace Congress Commit- 
tee propose to institute a kind of general election of dele- 
gates, upon an equitable basis of representation, by which 
all the considerable towns shall be represented in the 
Congress. It is also intimated that the election or ap- 
pointment of the delegates shall be ratified at public 
meetings, in order to give them weight and a species of 
authority. We now propose that the delegation from 
England shall number about five hundred persons of 
high moral character, standing and worth, representing 
perhaps, two hundred or three hundred towns. 

Now it is felt to be of the utmost importance to the 
movement that America should take the lead in it, and 
that the Congress in Paris should not only be a conven- 
tion for the discussion of great principles, but that it 
should be a kind of fraternization between the Old World 
and the New,—a demonstration at which Europe and 
America shall shake hands in the sight of the world. 
The Congress of Nations Committee in the United States 
are now canvassing for delegates, and we hope that the 
appeals and addresses which may be sent them from 
Paris will stimulate their zeal. We hope they may be 
able to charter a steamer and freight it with one hundred 
good men and true, delegated to represent the nation in 
the Congress. The presence of such a delegation from 
America would be most auspicious and would make a 
profound impression upon the whole of Europe. They 
would give the Congress a catholicity which would raise 
it and the cause of peace to a sublime position. 

I am confident that no American can have a clearer 


*Victor Hugo, not Lamartine, presided at the Paris Peace Congress 
of 1849 
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perception than yourself of the part which America 
should act in this great day of the nations. I have 
therefore ventured to submit to your consideration this 
detailed exposition of the facts connected with the prog- 
ress and present posture of the peace movement. I 
have stated, perhaps, all that I should have done at a 
personal interview with you. And perhaps the perusal 
of this long communication might be better suited for 
your leisure than such an interview. I have laid before 
you these facts, hoping that you might be disposed to 
give whatever sympathy, countenance and assistance 
to the movement that would be consistent with your ex- 
alted position. If circumstances should permit you to 
be present and to participate in the proceedings of the 
Congress, it would be a subject of congratulation to the 
delegates from America and England. The association 
with Cobden and Lamartine in such a great enterprise of 
humanity would, I am sure, be in sympathy with your 
genius. 

If your Excellency would be so good as to send me a 
note of introduction to any parties in Paris whose posi- 
tion and influence would be of service to us in advanc- 
ing our objects, I should indeed be very grateful to your 
kindness. We have a letter from Mr. Cobden to Léon 
Faucher, but I should be much gratified with a kind of 
general note from you, testifying that I am a country- 
man of yours and entitled to whatever consideration 
may attach to an American citizen. 

Begging that your Excellency will pardon me for thus 
venturing to say all in a written communication that I 
had proposed to say at a personal interview, 

I remain yours most respectfully, 
Evisu Burritt. 
To His Excellency George Bancroft. 





‘*Give me Money and I’ll Give 


You Peace.”’ 
BY LUCIA AMES MEAD. 
Member of the Board of Directors of the American Peace 
Society. 

Felix Moscheles, the well-known English worker for 
peace, once uttered the above trenchant words, which 
should be taken to heart by all who are possessors of 
this world’s goods. 

Misfit bequests are in frequent evidence. We have re- 
cently seen $3,000,000 given to a college with conditions 
which are evidently going to preclude its acceptance. 
The bequest of $4,000,000 by a benevolent bachelor for 
a Girard College for Girls has just been described by 
Charities as “a $4,000,000 blunder,” inasmuch as it 
is to provide an establishment for the special class that 
can almost always find adoption — little girls from six 
to ten who are healthy, white and full orphans. For 
the defective, the colored, the half orphan and infant — 
the very classes that most need aid — no provision has 
been made. Every week records large legacies for many 
objects — a few first-rate, but the majority of from 
second-rate to tenth-rate importance. 

Enormous sums, aggregating frequently $100,000,000 
a year, are given for education. Libraries, hospitals, 
asylums and almost every kind of charity receive huge 
bequests. The Audobon Society within three or four 
years has received over $300,000, we are informed; the 
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Red Cross Society is arousing new interest and securing 
large accessions. We should save the birds, but what 
are we doing to save the lives of men who are of “more 
value than many sparrows?” We should stanch wounds, 
but what are we doing to prevent wounds? Are we not 
as a people stupid and childish in expending our gifts on 
palliatives for evils so much more than on the uprooting 
of the causes of those evils ? 

While money is bequeathed lavishly for what is near 
and obvious and material, especially if it can bear the 
donor’s name, the commanding cause of the time — war 
against war —has no financial support worth mention- 
ing. The thought even of the wealthy members of the 
Society of Friends seems not to have been turned in 
this direction. Why? One can only conjecture that 
through lack of creative imagination they fail to see 
that any specific helpful thing can be done with money. 
Many comfortably assume that we must wait for human 
nature to change, and that only by centurial processes of 
growth is the barbarism of war to be ended ; many peace 
advocates hold futile meetings in which bits of Isaiah 
and Whittier alternate with pathetic pictures of battle- 
fields and statistics of armaments, and which leave the 
audience aroused and sympathetic, yet absolutely igno- 
rant of any immediate, practical work that they could 
do, and with no program. 

Is it not high time that complacency, apathy and igno- 
rance as to what needs to be done should end, and that 
an earnest campaign to raise the sinews of the war 
against war should be entered upon? Every one of the 
eleven hundred members of the American Peace Society 
should be telling his neighbor that money is needed and 
for what it is needed. 

At this moment the Army and Navy League, with 
certain fanatical Congressmen who want to promote 
peace by a billion-dollar navy, aided by all that wealthy 
society dames can provide in the nature of social glamour 
and social prestige, is urging Congress to vote for four 
new battleships costing probably $40,000,000, and, with 
the extra docks, etc., necessitated amounting to half as 
much more. Every new vessel launched will mean from 
one thousand to two thousand men with their whole list 
of relatives enlisted in the support of maintaining what 
brings them bread and butter. The far-reaching results 
of the President’s new naval policy should arouse to ac- 
tion every member of the Peace Society. We ought to 
have at least $10,000 to spend during this winter in a well- 
organized campaign in Washington to counteract some of 
the specious and dangerous talk that is sure to accompany 
the consideration of the naval program. The Outlook 
assures the public that it is a question purely for experts, 
and that the public is too uninformed to know the rights 
and wrongs of the matter. A democracy ought to resent 
any such charge of incapacity to discuss and decide its 
own important policies. When this country has had no 
invasion since the war of 1812, when Japan is planning 
to diminish her war budget by $200,000,000 in the next 
six years, when we are at peace with all the world, the 
public has a right to instruct its servants as to any 
general policy which involves the people’s taxes. Tech- 


nicians are to build navies and to use them when we 
require them ; but captains of industry, college professors, 
men who look at life in its normal aspects, are the men 
who, with our Congressmen, must decide national policy. 
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These should be in evidence before congressional com- 
mittees, instead of military experts. 

Last September Mr. George Fulk, representing fifty- 
three American colleges and fifty thousand American 
students, told us at the Munich Peace Congress of the 
hopeful work beginning among them towards promoting 
more fraternal international relations. For organized 
work in colleges another $10,000 is needed for this year 
and every subsequent year. No better investment could 
possibly be made than in the education of college youth 
and normal students in the principles of the new inter- 
nationalism. This would needs be through special 
lectureships, as the subject is one which the average 
instructor is seldom best prepared to present. Prizes 
for debates on subjects pertaining to world organization, 
arbitration, and national defense are already being 
established to a limited extent, but they should be 
maltiplied a hundredfold. <A million leaflets containing 
programs for our schools’ exercises on May 18 should be 
sent broadcast to the teachers of the land, to help them 
carry out the recommendation of the superintendents at 
their annual convention in Chicago last March, that all 
schools should have special exercises on this anniversary 
of the opening of the first Hague Conference. If the 
rising tide of interest in things militant is to wane and 
our press cease to deluge us with reports of mancuvres 
and quotations from the Army and Navy Journal, the 
youth of the country must be taught specifically what 
are the refutations of the current fallacies about national 
defense and that our real foes are within our borders. 
Education on any subject costs money. Who will be 
the first to put a clause in his will for the benefit of a 
mighty, far-reaching work, which scarcely a single donor 
has yet thought of ? 

The International Peace Bureau at Berne, which has 
four American representatives on its executive board of 
thirty-five, should have a large bequest from this rich 
country, so much better able than many of the smaller 
and poorer European countries to supply its needs. 
At present it is in an impoverished condition, unable 
adequately to serve its purpose since the death of Elie 
Ducommun, whose services, freely given, enabled it to be 
a valuable clearing house and world centre of expert in- 
vestigation and collation of data. This Bureau should 
have an annual income of $20,000. Men of wealth who 
love the cause of peace should not leave to weary men 
to do in spare moments, taken from the earning of bread 
and butter, what requires the whole time of experts. 

At the National Peace Congress in New York a 
committee was appointed to promote work for peace 
teaching among school children. This work has been 
promised by Mr. Carnegie $1,000 a year for ten years, 
provided an equal amount can be raised. This would 
pay for an organizer of teachers and would reach the 
schools through the proper medium. It is not proposed 
that an extra subject be added to the over- burdened 
curriculum, but that the teachers be instructed so that 
their emphasis in the teaching of patriotism, literature, 
and history, shall be discriminating and their moral in- 
fluence as to race prejudice and the development of a 
spirit of justice shall be enhanced. One hundred dollars 
towards the first year’s second thousand has been prom- 
ised, and the work is waiting until the remaining nine 
hundred shall be given. Of the eleven hundred members 
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of the American Peace Society, about eight hundred are 
almost entirely inactive in the peace work, so far as can 
be discerned. Jf each member would this year add three 
new subscribers to our list, this would add $6,600 to our 
treasury; subtracting the sum refunded in the form of 
the ApvocaTE or Peace, it would enable us to put a 
sagacious, experienced agent at work to solicit funds for 
the general work. Such a man as we have in mind, 
who would readily transfer his services from a similar 
field to ours, covered his own expenses the first year and 
subsequently added many tens of thousands to the insti- 
tution for which he is soliciting. There is no reason 
why our honored society, the oldest in the world, and 
with a long record of achievement, should not command 
the respect of generous men and receive the like large 
sums given to the societies for the protection of our 
four-footed friends. Let our eight hundred passive 
members give if they can; if they cannot give, let them 
spread abroad knowledge of the needs of the work and 
ask others to remember us in their wills. Especially is 
this suggestion offered to lawyers, who are frequently 
appealed to to suggest worthy causes to those who are 
making their wills. But if one can do neither of these 
things, let him at least exert himself enough to ask others 
to join the Society; and let the New Year of 1909 place 
us where we should be placed, with a membership of at 
least 4,400, and an income that will enable us to act as 
if the whole membership of the Society were virile 
and red-blooded and realized how terrible are the devils 
of sophistry and ignorance which we have to fight. 





President Roosevelt’s Judgment of the 


Work of the Hague Conference. 

In his recent message to Congress, President Roose- 
velt admirably summed up the results of the Hague 
Conference as follows: 

The Second International Peace Conference was con- 
vened at The Hague on the 15th of June last, and re- 
mained in session until the 18th of October. For the 
first time the representatives of practically all the civilized 
countries of the world united in a temperate and kindly 
discussion of the methods by which the causes of war 
might be narrowed and its injurious effects reduced. 

Although the agreements reached in the Conference 
did not in any direction go to the length hoped for by 
the more sanguine, yet in many directions important 
steps were taken, and upon every subject on the pro- 
gram there was such full and considerate discussion as 
to justify the belief that substantial progress has been 
made toward further agreements in the future. Thirteen 
conventions were agreed upon embodying the definite 
conclusions which had been reached, and resolutions 
were adopted marking the progress made in matters 
upon which agreement was not yet sufficiently complete 
to make conventions practicable. 

The delegates of the United States were instructed 
to favor an agreement for obligatory arbitration, the 
establishment of a permanent court of arbitration to pro- 
ceed judicially in the hearing and decision of inter- 
national causes, the prohibition of force for the collection 
of contract debts alleged to be due from governments to 
citizens of other countries until after arbitration as to the 
justice and amount of the debt and the time and manner 
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of payment, the immunity of private property at sea, the 
better definition of the rights of neutrals, and, in case 
any measure to that end should be introduced, the lim- 
itation of armaments. 

In the field of peaceful disposal of international dif- 
ferences several important advances were made. First, 
as to obligatory arbitration. Although the Conference 
failed to secure a unanimous agreement upon the details 
of a convention of obligatory arbitration, it did resolve 
as follows: 

“Tt is unanimous: first, in accepting the principle 
of obligatory arbitration ; second, in declaring that cer- 
tain differences, and notably those relating to the inter- 
pretation and application of international conventional 
stipulations, are susceptible of being submitted to obliga- 
tory arbitration without any restriction.” 

In view of the fact that, as a result of the discussion, 
the vote upon the definite treaty of obligatory arbitra- 
tion, which was proposed, stood thirty-two in favor to 
nine against the adoption of the treaty, there can be 
little doubt that the great majority of the countries of 
the world have reached a point where they are now 
ready to apply practically the principles thus unani- 
mously agreed upon by the Conference. 

The second advance, and a very great one, is the 
agreement which relates to the use of force for the col- 
lection of contract debts. Your attention is invited to 
the paragraphs upon this subject in my message of 
December, 1906, and to the resolution of the third 
American conference at Rio in the summer of 1906, 
The convention upon this subject adopted by the Con- 
ference substantially as proposed by the American dele- 
gates is as follows: [For the text of this convention, see 
page 8. ] 

Such a provision would have prevented much injustice 
and extortion in the past, and I cannot doubt that its 
effect in the future will be most salutary. 

A third advance has been made in amending and per- 
fecting the convention of 1899 for the voluntary set- 
tlement of international disputes, and particularly the 
extension of those parts of that convention which relate 
to commissions of inquiry. The existence of those pro- 
visions enabled the governments of Great Britain and 
Russia to avoid war, notwithstanding great public excite- 
ment, at the time of the Dogger Bank incident, and the 
new convention agreed upon by the Conference gives 
practical effect to the experience gained in that inquiry. 

Substantial progress was also made toward the creation 
of a permanent judicial tribunal for the determination of 
international causes. There was very full discussion of 
the proposal for such a court and a general agreement 
was finally reached in favor of its creation. The Con- 
ference recommended to the signatory powers the adop- 
tion of a draft upon which it agreed for the organization 
of the court, leaving to be determined only the method 
by which the judges should be selected. This remaining 
unsettled question is plainly one which time and good 
temper will solve. 

A further agreement of the first importance was that 
for the creation of an international prize court- The 
constitution, organization and procedure of such a 
tribunal were provided for in detail. Any one who 
recalls the injustices under which this country suffered 
as a neutral power during the early part of the last 
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century cannot fail to see in this provision for an inter- 
national prize court the great advance which the world 
is making toward the substitution of the rule of reason 
and justice in place of simple force. 

Not only will the international prize court be the 
means of protecting the interest of neutrals, but it is in 
itself a step toward the creation of the more general 
court for the hearing of international controversies to 
which reference has just been made. The organization 
and action of such a prize court cannot fail to accustom 
the different countries to the submission of international 
questions to the decision of an international tribunal, and 
we may confidently expect the results of such submission 
to bring about a general agreement upon the enlarge- 
ment of the practice. 

Numerous provisions were adopted for reducing the 
evil effects of war and for defining the rights and duties 
of neutrals. The Conference also provided for the hold- 
ing of a third conference within a period similar to that 
which elapsed between the first and second conferences. 

The delegates of the United States worthily repre- 
sented the spirit of the American people, and maintained 
with fidelity and ability the policy of our government 
upon all the great questions discussed in the Conference. 

The report of the delegation, together with authenti- 
cated copies of the conventions signed, when received, 
will be laid before the Senate for its consideration. 

When we remember how difficult it is for one of our 
own legislative bodies, composed of citizens of the same 
country, speaking the same language, living under the 
same laws, and having the same customs, to reach an 
agreement, or even to secure a majority upon any diffi- 
cult and important subject which is proposed for legis- 
lation, it becomes plain that the representatives of 
forty-five different countries, speaking many different 
languages, accustomed to different methods of procedure, 
with widely diverse interests, who discussed so many 
different subjects and reached agreements upon so many, 
are entitled to grateful appreciation for the wisdom, 
patience and moderation with which they have dis- 
charged their duty. 

The example of this temperate discussion, and the 
agreements and the efforts to agree among representa- 
tives of all the nations of the earth, acting with universal 
recognition of the supreme obligation to promote peace, 
cannot fail to be a powerful influence for good in future 
international relations. 


The President’s Naval Policy. 
BY CHARLES F. DOLE. 
A Letter to ‘“* The Outlook.”’ 

In your interesting article of October 12 on the Roose- 
velt Policy you genially challenge your readers to say 
what item of the great program they would be willing to 
eliminate. While glad to go a good way with you in 
your admiration of the President, for example, in his 
defense of the public lands, I trust I am only one of 
many readers who distinctly deprecate the proposed in- 
crease of the navy. We have hardly had time to draw 
our breath after the enormous naval appropriation of 
the last session of Congress —a figure that puts all our 
boasted benevolences for the welfare of man to shame — 
before we are promptly asked to face the supposed need 





of new and greater expenditures for battle-ships. It is 
the old cry, “ Give, give.” 

We know well how the imagination is touched by the 
splendor of the colossal new ships. It is because we feel 
the boyish fascination that sea-power easily exercises 
over the minds of those whose fathers have sailed the 
ocean that we all the more clearly see the subtle charac- 
ter of the peril of carrying about an iacreasing supply 
of enormous explosives wherever we go among the 
nations. 

We do not doubt that Mr. Roosevelt honestly per- 
suades himself that a nation prevents war by going 
heavily armed. But we know that this is not the way 
by which individuals avoid quarrels. There is no man 
so safe as he who neither wishes nor expects to fight 
his neighbors. We believe that human nature is the 
same in individuals and in nations. In either case you 
can readily form a habit to treat others with suspicion 
and to depend on force for protection against expected 
assaults ; or, again, you can form a habit (a rather more 
human habit than the other) of expecting other men to 
treat you with decency and of depending upon each 
other’s justice and sense of fair play. We believe that 
no nation was ever so well placed as the United States 
for fostering the habits of civilization and putting aside 
the attitude of the barbarian. We have actually estab- 
lished this habit and attitude among forty-five States 
and ninety millions of people. Is not the new insistence 
upon a navy and the policy of suspicion and readiness 
for war a sort of “recrudescence of barbarism ” ? 

Moreover, it is the fact of the existence of a powerful 
fighting force which provokes the utterances of those 
very journals which you rebuke for their fiery incite- 
ment to a war with Japan. Neither Japan nor any other 
nation, as you say, wishes to fight with the United 
States. No people hates our people. but it is impossible 
to have tremendous fighting machines on hand and not 
to be conscious of them. We cannot have them and 
fifty thousand officers and men all ready to use them, 
and keep them at wharves and in dry-docks. They call 
to be used, at least sent on voyages and mancuvered for 
fighting practice. The newspapers must find something 
to say about them, and must exercise imagination and 
ingenuity upon their real and fancied movements. You 
show very clearly how provocative this is to all the peo- 
ples who read newspapers over the world. But you can- 
not have war-ships and not have war talk. And war 
talk, indulged in by millions of however innocent people, 
goes to produce the mob-temper, ready to catch fire and 
fight. 

What will happen to us, it may be asked, if we cease 
to maintain a powerful navy? This seems like the ques- 
tion often asked when men are reminded of the Golden 
Rule — Shall we not starve if we keep it? Happily, 
there are men who no more think of violating the Golden 
Rule than of breaking the rules of ordinary courtesy. 
So far from being in any serious danger of starving, they 
are generally able to help others not to starve. 

The truth is that a government with a big navy, in 
the case of any slight issue, like the Venezuela episode 
in the Cleveland administration, or the recent flurry in 
San Francisco over Japanese students in the public 
schools, is tempted at once to think of its ships. But the 
nation with a little navy, or no navy at all, must do what 
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any sensible and civilized individual does — namely, dis- 
pose of the issue in the terms of intelligence and good 
temper. We can scarcely imagine a case in which the 
American nation could gain any legitimate advantage 
by threatening to fight. We can imagine plenty of cases 
where the necessity of deferring any thought of war 
would give time for calm, reasonable and humane 
counsel. 

The President says, “This nation is now on terms of 
the most cordial goodwill with all other nations.” 
There is one unmistakable mode of language in which 
this fine sentence may be made to ring true. This is to 
lay down the arms, the carrying of which tells the old 
story of distrust. 

No wonder that the great Congress at The Hague has 
effected so little. The United States held the key of 
the situation. While the peoples of the world wanted 
to see their governments do something radical toward 
disarmament, our government, renouncing its splendid 
chance to take the initiative in favor of world-peace, was 
planning one of the most spectacular naval demonstra- 
tions that the world ever saw. How could people in 
Europe take our pacific words in earnest, while our acts 
carried the smell of gunpowder ? 

Since my hand is up to ask questions, may I be per- 
mitted to raise one more? Zhe Outlook: stands for the 
ideal things; it is supposed to believe in the application 
of Christian principles in the world. It holds that such 
principles may be trusted. There are multitudes of 
people who have never been converted to accept these 
principles. If the ripe time has not come for the use of 
international humanity and trust among the nations, 
there are men enough who believe in the methods of 
violence and disbelieve in human nature to keep up the 
cry for battle-ships as long as excuses for fighting can be 
invented. Why, then, does 7ie Outlook care to go over 
to the side of the men who distrust both God and man, 
and help keep the battle-ships menacing the world? If 
The Outlook believes in its ideals, why does it not stand 
up for them in such unmistakable way that it can be 
counted? Far less effectually do the “outside bar- 
barians”” withstand progress than the professed friends 
of progress who, praising it in eloquent words, tell us in 
substance that we must be in no haste to expect it. Let 
us not forget that the generation that treated the evil of 
African slavery in this temper had the Civil War to 
answer for. 

JAMAICA PLatIn, MASSACHUSETTS. 
<<< 


An Early Scheme to Organize the 
World. 
BY EDWIN D. 

From the ** Independent.” 

The “Great Design” of Henry IV. of France is 
generally considered the first explicit scheme for the 
organization of the world, or, at any rate, for the federa- 
tion of Europe. There is, of course, much controversy 
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as to whether the design was Henry’s own or Sully’s, in 
whose memoirs we have our information about it. I[ 
have little doubt that the main idea was Henry’s, although 
it is quite possible that its proportions grew somewhat 
in Sully’s treatment of it. 

Sully began to dictate his memoirs shortly after Henry’s 
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death, in 1610, The first portion was published in 1638, 
after Sully’s death; the second portion, containing the 
account of the “Great Design,” was not published until 
1662. The world, therefore, had no knowledge of the 
“Great Design” until forty years after Eméric Crucé 
published, in Paris, in 1623, his “ Le Nouveau Cynée.” 
In this remarkable work, the only known copy of which 
is in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, was presented 
what the historians of the peace movement usually count 
the first proposal of substituting international arbitration 
for war. Crucé advocated the establishment of an Inter- 
national Court of Arbitration at Venice, as the Land- 
grave Ernest of Hesse-Rheinfels half a century after- 
ward advocated the establishment of his proposed 
“Tribunal of the Society of Sovereigns” at Lucerne. 
These are the famous beginnings of the movement for 
world organization. 

I have recently come upon an old letter from Erasmus 
to a friend, written probably about 1517, or having 
reference to that period, referring to an effort at that 
time in behalf of the peace of Europe, which was so 
comprehensive and definite in its character that it seems 
to me that it may almost be considered a “‘ Great Design ” 
previous to the famous scheme of Henry IV. The letter, 
which is printed in the introduction to an English trans- 
lation of the “ Complaint of Peace,” published in London 
in 1802, is as follows: 

‘*Tt was a favorite project about that time to assemble a 
Congress of kings at Cambray. It was to consist of Maxi- 
milian the Emperor, Francis the First, king of France, Henry 
the Eighth of England, and Charles, the sovereign of the Low 
Countries, of which I am a native. They were to enter, in 
the most solemn manner, into mutual and indissoluble en- 
gagements to preserve peace with each other and consequently 
peace throughout Europe. This momentous business was very 
much promoted by a man of most excellent character, William 
of Ciervia, and by one who seemed to have been born to advance 
the happiness of his country and of human nature, John 
Sylvagius, Chancellor of Burgundy. Butcertain persons who 
get nothing by peace and a great deal by war threw obstacles 
in the way, which prevented this truly kingly purpose from 
being carried into execution. After this great disappointment 
I sat down and wrote, by desire of John Sylvagius, my Querela 
Pacis. But since that period things have been growing worse; 
and I believe I must soon compose the Epitaph instead of the 
Complaint of Peace, as she seems to be dead and buried and 
not very likely to revive.”’ 

The “Complaint of Peace” (Querela Pacis) here re- 
ferred to is Erasmus’s famous and most important work 
impeaching the war system of nations as he witnessed it 
in his day. It was not, of course, his first or only im- 
peachment. He discussed the subject in the same spirit 
in his panegyric to Philip, Duke of Burgundy, at Brus- 
sels, in 1504; and from that time until the end of his 
life he lost no occasion to condemn war, arraigning the 
crimes, the corruption of morals, the fearful cost and 
waste, the destruction of life, and the injustice incident 
to it, with a thoroughness and power beyond that of 
any other person in his time. The best known of these 
impeachments, perhaps, is the section upon war in the 
“Praise of Folly,” which was written in 1509. He was 
deeply stirred upon the subject when he was in Rome 
some three years before, and found the pope himself, 
Julius II., waging war. “ War was bad enough at the 
best, but a papal war was a scandal to Christianity, and 
a fighting pope was to him a monster of iniquity. The 
impression of Julius II. leading a campaign for the re- 
covery of Bologna never quite left him. It served him 
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for a text whenever he felt free to speak his mind upon 
the subject of war.” In 1514 he says in a letter to the 
Abbot of St. Bertin: “ What do you suppose the Turks 
will think of us when they hear of Christian princes fall- 
ing out so furiously with one another, and that for a 
title to empire?” He informs us in one of his Adagia, 
itself a long dissertation on the evils of war, that when 
he was at Rome he had drawn up a treatise on war 
called “ Antipolemus,” inscribed to Julius II., and he 
speaks as if he intended to print it. No essay with this 
title appears among his published works; but it seems to 
me not unlikely that what he here meditated may have 
been included afterward in his “Complaint of Peace” 
in 1517. The dissertation referred to is introduced 
under the proverb Dulce bellum in expertis. The pub- 
lication of the old English translation of it under the 
title “ Antipolemus ” causes some confusion. An Ameri- 
can edition of this, together with the “Complaint of 
Peace,” was published in 1813 (by Charles Williams, 
Boston, and D. Allinson, Burlington, N. J.). This is of 
great significance in the history of the American peace 
movement, as it was a year before the publication of 
Noah Worcester’s “Solemn Review of the Custom of 
War.” It was at the time that David L. Dodge and 
his friends in New York were considering the formation 
of their New York Peace Society, and it would be inter- 
esting to learn whether there was any connection between 
the two things. 

The “Complaint of Peace” is dedicated to Philip of 
Burgundy, the Bishop of Utrecht; and the bishop’s 
letter acknowledging it is dated December 6, 1517. In 
the dedication of his work to the bishop, Erasmus says: 
“You and I have lately seen that certain persons, much 
more formidable to their friends and fellow-countrymen 
than to any enemy, have left nothing unattempted to 
prevent the final cessation of war; and in another case 
we have seen with what difficulty those who were real 
friends to their country and king could lately obtain that 
peace which is always desirable and in the present con- 
juncture necessary. It was this shameful behavior which 
induced me to write my ‘Complaint of Peace.’ ” 

The intimation here that what men like William of 
Ciervia and John Sylvagius were working for in connec- 
tion with the Congress of Kings at Cambray was “the 
final cessation of war,” together with the whole spirit of 
the discussion of the “ momentous business ” in the letter 
of Erasmus quoted above, shows that what was really in 
mind was something vastly more ambitious and con- 
structive than a mere treaty or anything which we usually 
associate with what actually happened at Cambray in 
1517. In a letter to Ammonius, December 29, 1516 
(the letter can be found in the second volume of Nichols’s 
edition of Erasmus’s letters), Erasmus says: “ They say 
that before long there is to be a meeting of sovereigns — 
that is to say, Maximilian, the King of France, and our 
King Charles, at Cambray, when the question of an in- 
violable peace is to be considered.” We know that the 
sovereigns did not meet at Cambray as proposed, but a 
treaty was concluded by their representatives there, 
March 11, 1517. This, however, was clearly some- 
thing quite incommensurate with the “Grand Design” 
of William of Ciervia, John Sylvagius, and, I think it is 
fair to surmise, Erasmus himself. The whole matter is 


something which I wish we knew much more about than 
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the histories tell us. It is doubly interesting in this year 
1907, when the movement for the organization of the 
world has proceeded so far that we are witnessing the 
meeting, in the capital of Erasmus’s own country, of the 
first true Parliament of Man; and when the corner-stone 
has just been laid there of the Temple of Peace, the 
palace of the World Court, presented to the united world 
by a citizen of the United States. It is certainly signifi- 
cant, in view of the “momentous business” now being 
transacted in Holland, that it was the Dutch Erasmus 
who framed the first great impeachment of war in 
modern times, and the Dutch Grotius who a century 
later did the greatest work for peace which has ever 
been achieved by any single man. 

The “Great Design ” of John Sylvagius and his friends, 
whatever it was, came to nothing. The “Great Design” 
of Henry of Navarre had a strong element of selfishness 
in it: its primary motive was to effect a combination 
against the House of Austria. The first clearly con- 
ceived and at the same time really disinterested design 
for an organized world was William Penn’s “ Essay 
Toward the Peace of Europe.” Most philosophic of all 
the founders of our American commonwealths, William 
Penn, publishing his great tractate after his return to 
England, did not forget to pay tribute to the “Great 
Design ” of the French king; nor did he forget that the 
Dutch Republic had in modern times furnished the most 
impressive illustration of that great principle of federa- 
tion whose extension to international affairs it was the 
purpose of his work to urge. 

High on the great tower over the Philadelphia which 
he founded, and where by happy augury was organized 
this federal nation of brotherly love, Penn’s statue stands, 
so colossal that its outline is clear against the sky. He 
is not looking toward the West, as he fittingly might do, 
contemplating the growth of the republic which he 
helped to birth. More fittingly still, he is looking toward 
England and Europe, beyond the sea. To-day he is our 
symbol, speaking for us to the world, declaring to Europe, 
to the august Parliament of Man assembled in the land 
of Hugo Grotius and Erasmus, that America in this great 
hour is not chiefly looking inward, but outward; in our 
behalf pledging the nations that the United States will 
do her part for the high interests of the united world. 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Neutralization of the Philippines 
as a Peace Measure. 


From the recent Annual Address of Moorfield Storey, President 
of the Anti-Imperialist League of Boston. 
* * * * * * * * 

An argument which has influenced strongly the people 
of this country has been the fear that if we left the 
Islands, some other power would seize them. Though 
England once conquered them and returned them to 
Spain, and though we have found them a poor possession, 
it is believed that other nations covet them and would take 
them if we gave them up. This is a danger to be guarded 
against, and fortunately it can be dealt with easily. The 
weak powers of Europe, Switzerland, Belgium and Lux- 
emburg have had their independence secured for years 
by international treaty which makes them neutral terri- 
tory. They are withdrawn from attack and spoliation, 
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and each nation is satisfied to let them live as indepen- 
dent so long as no other nation can take them. Norway, 
whose waters might make her desired by some naval 
power, now seeks the protection of a similar treaty, and 
will doubtless get it. The question now is whether 
Sweden shall be asked to sign it. 

A treaty with England, Germany, France, Japan, and 
perhaps other powers, can be made, which would in like 
manner neutralize the Philippines. These nations will 
be satisfied if they can be assured that no one else will 
get the Islands. Thus the natives, protected from foreign 
aggression and saved from the expense of armies and 
navies, will be allowed to develop in peace. Not only 
does this benefit them, not only is it a great contribution 
to the cause of peace which all nations profess to desire, 
but it is a distinct advantage to us. Why is it that the 
President recently said, “ We cannot afford as a nation 
to cultivate the gentler qualities,” and bade us keep “ our 
fighting edge?” Why is our fleet at enormous expense 
sent to the Pacific? Why are we asked to pay for more 
monstrous battleships and more guns? Why are we 
proposing to spend enormous sums to fortify the Islands 
themselves? Is it not because the Philippines are an 
exposed spot which we feel bound to defend, and we 
wish to show the world that we can do it? Neutralize 
the Islands, and all expense for fortifying them is at 
once saved, all the ships which it would take to hold 
them become unnecessary. The temptation to seize 
them is removed and no war for their possession is possi- 
ble. Are not these great benefits? 

We have neutralized the Great Lakes so that neither 
the United States nor England maintains either fort or 
soldier or man-of-war upon them. Imagine, if this had 
not been done, what forts would have frowned on the 
opposing shores? What magazines would have been built 
and filled with munitions of war? What navies would 
have floated on these waters? What sums would have 
been wrung from the people by taxation? And, worse 
than all, what chances for collision? What possibility 
of war would always have been present to our minds? 
Would we for a moment reverse this beneficent policy ? 
Why not apply it to the Philippines? Why not now, 
while we have the opportunity, make these Islands, like 
our lakes, an area from which war is excluded? Is it not 
worth while to try? 

With no outlying dependencies to defend, we are 
vastly freer from danger than England, upon whose 
shores no enemy has planted his foot for centuries. 
Wide oceans on each side of our territory and millions 
of men at command are protection enough. 

The President’s statement is appalling. If this great 
country, with its wonderful resources, its great and 
growing population, and all its elements of strength, 
“cannot afford to cultivate the softer virtues,’ what 
nation can? What becomes of the Christian doctrines 
that we profess? Are they wrong? If the clergy of 
this country, instead of becoming excited because the 
words “In God We Trust” are left off our coins, were 
to preach the faith which these words express, were to 
insist that the moral principles of Christianity are truths 
to be believed and practiced by nations as well as by 
men, and were to throw their influence against the in- 
sane expenditure for ships and warfare in which the 
great powers are now competing with each other until 
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the point of exhaustion is almost reached, they would do 
more for their church and their country than by devotion 
to words that express a belief which they do not main- 
tain. Civilization is advanced by a sincere love of jus- 
tice and respect for the rights of other men, not by a 
“ fighting edge.” Unless such words are rebuked, this 
country may yet pay through a terrible war with some 
foreign power the penalty of its Philippine conquest, as 
we paid with the Civil War for the crime of slavery. 
Neutralization is a way out of these dangers. 

The next step is to make the definite declaration that 
we propose to give the Philippines their independence so 
that the world may know our purpose. In the words so 
familiar to every American boy: “ Set before them the 
glorious object of entire independence and it will breathe 
into them anew the breath of life.” 

This done, with Americans and Filipinos working in cor- 
dial harmony to make independence an accomplished fact, 
the rest is easy. “ Where there is a will there is a way.” 
Let them organize their government and take over the 
control of their affairs. They would doubtless, until the 
experiment had succeeded, welcome the presence at their 
capital of an American adviser who could help them in 
dealing with difficult questions, and who, understanding 
the situation, would protect them from misrepresentation 
in the United States. As our advice, our colleges, our 
friendship have helped to make Japan the powerful na- 
tion that it is, we may by like methods aid the Philippines. 

We must not be alarmed by disorder if it comes. We 
have known our own rebellions and riots, small and great, 
and through them have made our way to power and free- 
dom. Every independent nation has advanced by strug- 
gles and conflicts to established peace. At their worst 
the contests of Filipines could not be more destructive 
than those which have marked and marred our occupa- 
tion, nor would they be worse than the “ very peaceful ” 
conditions which the American orator at Manila proposed 
to establish by “ one hundred thousand American troops.” 
They make a solitude and call it “ peace.” “ Order reigns 
in Warsaw.” The language of tyranny is the same in 
all ages. 

The way out is easy. The way on is beset with diffi- 
culties, dangers, demoralization. Is it so difficult to 
choose? Our past may yet be forgiven if we show the 
courage to abide by our own principles and leave an in- 
dependent nation as a monument of our forbearance 
and wisdom, thereby setting an example to the world at 
a time when such examples are sorely needed. When 
physical power is worshipped as it is to-day and the 
strong nations are harrying the weak, we shall do well 
to remember the striking words of Lowell: “ Moral 
supremacy is the only supremacy which leaves monu- 
ments and not ruins behind it.” 


<> 


New Books. 


STimMEN UND GesTaLTEN. By Bertha von Suttner. 
Leipzig: B. Elischer, Nachfolger. Paper covers, 202 
pages. Price, 4 marks. Cloth, 5} marks. 

To those who read German this new work from the 


pen of the distinguished peace leader, the Baroness von 
Suttner, will be most welcome. It is a collection of 
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strong, charming essays on a variety of topics and inci- 
dents, all bearing upon the great problems of international 
relation with which the peace movement deals. “The 
International Heart,” in which she draws the lessons of 
the Courriéres incident, “ The Bankruptcy of Slaughter,” 
in which she discusses the situation in Russia and its 
remedy, “ Two Kinds of Morality,” “The Red Cross,” 
“The Development of the Peace Movement,” are a few 
of the titles. The latter part of the book is devoted to 
personal reminiscences of Verestchagin, John de Bloch, 
M. von Egidy and Alfred Nobel, and of her visit to 
America and her Scandinavian trip. The book will be 
most helpful to those wishing to master the details of 
the history of the peace movement, to whose present 
commanding position the Baroness has contributed as 
much as any other single individual. 

Les Prix Nonet1n 1905. Stockholm: P. A. Norstedt 
& Soner. ‘the fifth volume of the history of the distri- 
bution of the Nobel Prizes. Published by order of the 
Corporations having charge of the awarding of the prizes. 

Tue EXxaLTATION OF THE FLAG. By Robert B. West- 
cott, Manila, P. I.: John R. Edgar and Company. 

This book of 160 pages, in boards, gives an account 
of the proceedings at the patriotic mass meeting held by 
the Americans of the Philippine Islands in the city of 
Manila on the evening of Friday, August 23, 1907. 

Poems AnD Transiations. By Frederic Rowland 
Marvin, Troy, N. Y.: Pafraets Book Company. 

A beautifully printed volume of 164 pages containing 
all of the author’s poetical compositions on a great va- 
riety of subjects, which he desires to have preserved, 
sent out with his hope that they “may be of service to 
his fellow men.” 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
1505 Penn Avenue, Washington, 203 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis, 405 Cooper Bidg., Denver, 
615 Peyton Bldg., Spokane, 1200 Williams Avenue, Portland, 
415 Studio Bldg., Berkeley, 236 Douglas Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Send to any address above for Agency Manual free. 





NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM, MELROSE, MASS., 


in Middlesex Fells, a beautiful park of 3,500 acres, seven. miles from 
Boston, an ideal home for invalids. Circular sent free. References 
Everett O. Fisk, Boston; Roswell S. Douglass, Brookline. 


NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS 


An important factor in peace negotiations 


Count Witte, Russian Peace Commissioner, and Baron Kaneko, Japan’s 
secret representative in America, were kept posted through newspaper 
clipping furnished by the Argus Press Clipping Bureau. 


What Interests You 
Can be supplied from American and foreign publications to your entire 
satisfaction. Any topic, any name 
Terms: $5 per hundred, $35 per 1 ,000 clippings. 
ARGUS PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
OTTO SPENGLER, Director 
352 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 





Pamphlets Received. 


NATIONAL WOMAN's CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. Report of the 
Thirty-fourth Annual Convention, Nashville, November, 1907. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, Ciry OF NEW YORK. Report of Public 
Lectures for the year 1906 and 107. 
PEACE SOCIETY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. Report for 1906 and 1907. 


THe CRIME OF CRIMES OF THE CONVICT SYSTEM UNMASKED. By 
Clarissa Olds Keeler. Washington, D. C.: Pentacostal Era Company. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. Annual Report for 1907. 
A CuristMAs Exotic. By Bradley Gilman, Canton, Mass. 
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International Arbitration and Peace Lecture Bureau, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


The following persons may be secured to give lec- 
tures, club talks and addresses before public meetings, 
churches, schools and other organizations on interna- 
tional arbitration and peace. Those wishing their 
services should communicate directly with them as to 
dates and terms. 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 378 Newbury St., Boston. 
Raymond L. Bridgman, State House, Boston. 

E. Howard Brown, Colorado Springs, Col. 

W. C. Dennis, State Department, Washington. 

Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Miss Anna B. Eckstein, 30 Newbury Street, Boston. 
Professor Cyrus W. Hodgin, Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 
Rev. William G. Hubbard, Columbus, Ohio. 

Miss Carolina Huidobro, 1108 Boylston St., Boston. 

Edwin D. Mead, 20 Beacon St., Boston. 

Lucia Ames Mead, 39 Newbury St., Boston. 

Dr. Ernst Richard, Columbia University, New York. 

Dr. Homer B. Sprague, 809 Grand View, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 

Rev. James L. Tryon, 31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Auxiliaries of the American Peace Society. 





THe Caica@o PEACE SOCIETY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
H. W. Thomas, D. D., President. 
Secretary. 


THE Counnc TICUT Paac E SOCIETY, 
Hartford, Conn. 
Arthur Deerin Call, President, 
Mrs. Charles H. Adler, Secretary. 
424 Washington St. 
THE MINNESOTA PEACE SOCIETY. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dr. James Wallace, President. 
Miss A. B. Albertson, Secretary. 
THE KANSAS STATE PEACE SOCIETY. 
Wichita, Kansas. 
Prof. W. P. Trueblood, President. 
Orman Emery, Secretary. 
New YorK GERMAN-AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 
New York, N. Y. 
Dr. Ernst Richard, President, 
5 West 63d Street. 
Theodor Meyer, Secretary, 444 Broome St. 
Henry Feldman, Treasurer, 103 Second Ave. 
THE ARBITRATION AND PEACE SOCIETY OF CINCINNATI. 
First National Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
William Christie Herron, President. 
Lindall R. Meyers, Secretary. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AmERI- 
cAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
war is contrary to the spirit of Christianity and of all true 
religion and morality, shall have for its object to illustrate the 
inconsistency of war with this spirit, to show its baleful 
influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to devise 
means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

Art. III. All persons desirous of promoting peace on 
earth and goodwill towards men may become members of 
this society. 

Art. IV. Every annual member of the Society shall pay a 
yearly contribution of two dollars; the payment of twenty- 
five dollars at one time shall constitute any person a Life 
member. 

Art. VY. The chairmanof each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Arr. VI. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not more than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Cem- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. VIII. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. IX. The object of this Society shall never be changed ; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 


Publications of the American Peace Society. 


The Teaching of History in the Public Schools with 
Reference to War and Peace.— Report of a Committee 
of three appointed by the American Peace Society. Of 
special interest to teachers. 28 pages. Price 5 cts. each. 
$3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Tolstoy’s Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages 
and cover. Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 

War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By AugustineJones, LL 
B. Third edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $3.00 per hundred 

The Hague Court in the Pious Fund Arbitration. — Address 
of Hon. William L. Penfield, at the Mohonk Arbitration 
Conference, May 28, 1903. Price 5 cts. each. 

The Historic Development of the Peace Idea.— By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition, revised. 24 pages. 





Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The Christian Attitude Toward War in the Light of Re- 
cent History.— By Alexander Mackennal, D.D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
ton, September 22, 1899. Price $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 
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The Limitation of Armaments.— The Position of the United 
States at the Hague Conference. By Edwin D. Mead, 28 
pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. $3.00 per hundred. 

Passive Resistance — Jesus’ Method of Government. — By 
Algernon S. Crapsey. 12 pages and cover. 5 cts. each; 
$3.00 per hundred, net, 

A Primer of the Peace Movement. — Prepared by Lucia Ames 
Mead. A reprint of the American Peace Society's Card- 
display Exhibit at the St. Louis Exposition. A most val- 
uable compendium of statistics, brief arguments, facts, 
etc. 26 pages, large print. Price 5 cts. ; $3 per hundred. 

A Solemn Review of the Custom of War. — By Noah Wor- 
cester, D. D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published 
in 1814. 24 pages. Price 5 cts.; $3 per hundred. 

Dymond’s Essay on War.— With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 

War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ardCrosby. Revisededition. $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

Women and War. — By Grace Isabel Colbron. 4 pages. 40 
cts. per hundred, postpaid. 

History of the American Peace Society and its Work. — 
16 pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. 

The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
12 pages. Price $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Interparliamentary Union and its Work. — By Rev. J. 
L. Tryon. 8 pages. 3 cts. each, $1.50 per hundred. 

A Periodic Congress of the Nations, with list of Congresses 
held.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 12 pages. 5 
cts. each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The Cost of War. —Giving approximate loss in men, in money, 
in destruction of property, and in indirect economic waste. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 16 pages. 5 cts. per 
copy. $2.50 per hundred. 

International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 20 pages. 
Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 per hundred, postpaid. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5cts. each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuven 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

Report of the Chicago Peace Congress of 18938.— Price 
postpaid, cloth 75 cts.; paper, 50 cents. 

Report of the National Peace Congress. — Held in New York, 
April, 1907. 478 pages. Price, paper, 75 cts.; cloth, $1.50; 
postpaid. 

Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 
William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 

5 cts. each, or $3.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

How the Sunday Schools May Aid the Peace Movement. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 4 pages. Price 40 cts. per 
hundred, postpaid. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. 20 cts. per hundred. 
The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 

Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Washington’s Anti-militarism. — Letter Leaflet 
8 pages. Price 35 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Coals of Fire.— By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 


No. 6. 


African Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No.7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 
The Christ of the Andes.—8 pages. TIllustrated. $1.00 


per hundred, postpaid. 
The First Hague Conference and its Results. —8 pages. 2 
ets. each, $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 


Hymns for Peace Meetings. 5 


6 pages. 5 cts. each. 35 cts. 
per dozen. 
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A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE MOVEMENT. 
Price, One Dollar a Year. In Clubs of 


ten or more, 50 Cents a Year. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The American Peace Society, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 
American Peace Socicty. 
Prices Include Postage. 
LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
the Baroness von Suttner. Au- 


thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 65 cts. 


SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON 
WAR. Tue TruE GRANDEUR OF 
Nations, THz War SysTEM OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS, 
and Tae Duet BETWEEN FRANCE 
AND GERMANY: The three in one 
volume. Price, 65 cts. 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE AT 
THE HAGUE. By Frederick 
W. Holls, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Commission to the Hague 
Conference. 572 pages, octavo. 
Price, $2.25. 

CHANNING’S DISCOURSES ON 
WAR. Containing Dr. Channing’s 
Addresses on War, with extracts 
from discourses and letters on the 
subject. Price, 65 cts. 

ARBITRATION AND THE 
HAGUE COURT. By Hon. John 
W. Foster. A concise manual of 
the chief features of the arbitra- 
tion movement at the present time. 
Prepared at the request of the 
Mohonk Arbitration Conference. 
Price, $1.00. 

INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NALS: A collection of the Schemes 
which have been proposed. Adds 
a long list of instances of interna- 
tional settlements by arbitral courts 
and commissions. By W. Evans 
Darby, LL.D. Fourth Edition, 
much enlarged. Cloth, over 900 
pages. Price, $3.50. 

THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
John de Bloch. Preface by W. T. 
Stead. The sixth volume of Mr. 
Bloch’s great work on “ The Future 
of War,” containing all his proposi- 
tions, summaries of arguments, and 
conclisions. Price, 65 cts. 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. By Benjamin F. True- 
blood, LL.D. A discussion of the 
grounds for believing in the Reali- 
zation of the Brotherhood of Hu- 
manity, and the final organization 
of the World into an International 
State. Third Edition. Two new 
chapters. Price, 75 cts. 

A LEAGUE OF PEACE. By 
Andrew Carnegie. The Rectorial 
Address delivered by Mr. Carnegie 
to the students of the University 
of St. Andrews the 17th of Octo- 
ber, 1905. 47 pages, paper cover. 
Price, 10 cts. $5 per hundred. 

THE BLOOD OF THE NATION. 
By David Starr Jordan. Cloth. 
Price, 40 cts. 

TOLSTOY AND HIS MESSAGE. 
By Ernest Howard Crosby. Cloth. 
Price, 50 cts. 

THE MORAL DAMAGE OF 
WAR. By Rev. Walter Walsh. 
Revised Edition. A powerful ar- 
raignment of war from the moral 
point of view. Fresh, vigorous, 
direct, courageous. 462 pages. 
Cloth. Price, 75 cts. 

THE ARBITER IN COUNCIL. 
A Compendium of Argument and 
Information on the Peace Move- 
ment, in the form of a Seven Days’ 
Discussion of a group of friends. 
567 pages. Price, $1.75. 

PATRIOTISM AND INTERNA- 
TIONALISM. By Lucia Ames 
Mead. A Manual for Teachers. 
Containing Material for Programs 
for the 18th of May, suggestions as 
to the teaching of history, etc. 
Price, 20 cts. 

THE ETHICS OF FORCE. By 
H. E. Warner. Price, 60 cts. 
THE NEWER IDEALS OF 
PEACE. By Jane Addams. 

Price, $1.25. 

TOLSTOY AS A SCHOOL- 
MASTER. By Ernest Howard 
Crosby. Cloth. Price, 50 cts. 

WAR INCONSISTENT WITH 
THE RELIGION OF JESUS 
CHRIST. By David L. Dodge. 
A reprint of the first two pamphlets 
published in this Country in the 
Interests of Peace. Price, 65 cts. 

WORLD ORGANIZATION. By 
Raymond L. Bridgman. Price, 
60 cts. 

GARRISON THE NON- 
RESISTANT. By Ernest H. 
Crosby. Price, 50 cts. 
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THE LIMITATION OF ARMA- 
MENTS. By Senator d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant. Paper pre- 
sented to the Interparliamentary 
Conference at London, July, 1906. 
5 cts. to cover postage and 
wrapping. 

REPORT OF THE NEW YORK 
NATIONAL PEACE CON- 
GRESS. 478 pages. Handsomely 
printed and illustrated. Paper, 75 
cts. Cloth, $1.50 

AMONG THE WORLD'S PEACE 
MAKERS. By Hayne Davis. An 
account of the Interparliamentary 
Union and its work, with sketches 
of eminent members of the Union. 
Mr. Davis attended the thirteenth 
and fourteenth conferences of the 
Interparliamentary Union as sec- 
retary of the American delegation, 
and has given us in this book most 
accurate and valuable information 
as to this great peace union of law- 
makers. Price, cloth, $1. Paper, 
75 cts. 


Official Report of the Thirteenth Univer- 
sal Peace Congress held at Boston, 
October 3-8, 1904. 


A book of 350 pages, paper covers. 
Contains all the papers, addresses, 
and discussions of the Congress 
A most valuable document for all 
peace workers and students 
of the cause 


May be procured at the office of the 


American Peace Society 


31 Beacon Street, Boston 
The enly charge is 10 cts., to cover postage and wrapping 
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